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THE URSULINES OF LOUISIANA 


Ladies, Gentlemen: | 

You have been told in eloquent periods of the founding of New 
- Orleans, of its subsequent development, and I am to be the humble 
interpreter of another intimate chapter of its history: THE SHARE 
WOMEN TOOK IN ITS ESTABLISHMENT. | 

Can we mention the French colonial days without recalling the 


URSULINES, who by their unfaltering courage and their steady’ 


and efficient work, incorporated their history into that of our fair 
city. 

Bienville realized that New Orleans would never attain his aii 
of greatness without education, and especially such an education of 
the female youth as would give worthy wives and mothers to the 
colonists. With this end in view, he intrusted tothe Jesuit, Father de 
Beaubois, the care of choosing these educators. How successfully 
this mission was accomplished by his selection of the Ursulines of 
_-Rouen, the two past centuries have demonstrated. 


A contract was signed by the Company of the Indies! and the 


ITREATY OF THE COMPANY OF THE INDIES WITH THE URSULINES 


*‘The Company considering that the most solid foundations of the colony of Louisiana are the 


establishments which tend to the advancement of the glory of God and the edification of the people, 
Such as those made by the Reverend Capuchin Fathers, and the Reverend Jesuit Fathers, whose zeal 
and charity assure spiritual succor to the inhabitants and give great hope for the conversion of the 
savages; wishing moreover, by a new establishment as pious, to succor the poor sick, and provide, at 
the same time, for the education of young girls, it has agreed to and accepted the offers made by the 
Sisters Marie Tranchepain de St. Augustin and Marie-Anne Boulanger de Ste Angelique, Ursulines of 
Rouen, to take in charge the hospital of New Orleans on the following conditions: 

“Article Ist. The Company will maintain at the hospital six nuns including the Superior, and 
will allow five hundred pounds gratification to each to facilitate to them the means of making their 
voyage; their passage will be free as also that of four servants on the ships of the Company. 

“Article 2nd. When they will have arrived in Louisiana they will be put in possession of the 
hospital in the condition in which it is, viz: The house and its dependences, apparently consisting of a 
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hall which may hold sixty or eighty sick; a lodging house where the housekeeper, the infirmarians and 
the cooks are established, and a ward which nad intended to construct for the convalescents and which 


must now be finished. 
“Article 3rd. These six nuns will settle in this lodging as well as possible until the Company 


erects buildings suitable to their establishment, which will be accomplished little by little according 


to what the hospital funds and those destined to the fortifications and constructions of the buildings 
of the colony will allow. 

“Article 4th. Adjoining the said hospital will be conceded space large enough to construct other 
buildings which may be needed, as well to furnish a poultry yard and a garden for the nuns.. 

“‘Article 5th. The negroes, negresses, animals, furniture, beds, clothes and utensils destined to 
the use of the hospital, and everything to be provided for the care of the sick will be remitted, with 
an inventory, to the nuns who will be responsible to the Company for same. 

“Article 6th. The Superior will choose a Sister as housekeeper, who, in that capacity, will have 
in her care all that belongs to the hospital and all that is furnished for the subsistence of the sick; she 
will choose two others to be continually occupied in the service of the sick, another to take charge of the 
school for young girls, and the sixth one will serve as an aid to those too heavily burdened in their func- 
tions, and she will hold herself ever ready to replace those among her Sistecs who will not be well enough 


to perform their task. 
| “Article 7th. The nuns will not be allowed to ‘dispose of any fund or object belonging to the 


, hospital without the consent of the administrators obtained after deliberation in their council, which 


will be convened for that purpose whenever it is deemed necessary, and which will be composed as fol- 
lows: Of the Commander General of the colony, of the First Councillor of the Superior Council, who may 


_be replaced by another councillor, of the.Procurator General of the Curate of New Orleans, of the Su- 


perior of the Jesuits, of two prominent inhabitants who will be elected by the Superior Council, calling the 
administrators to the election, which administrators will be charged every two years, (so that one of 
the two will remain), and of the physician maintained by the King. The Superior of the hospital will 
have a right to appear before this Council when she has a proposition to make, without, however, hav- 


ing voice in the deliberation. 
**Article 8th. Theadministrators will keep a strict account of ine fund and its use will be subject 


‘to their orders, as also all that may accrue to it by legacy, donation and fines, all of which may not at 


any time be applied to the nuns. 

“Anticle 9th. The Company will concede.to the said hospital a tract of eight cone frontage 
by the ordinary depth, on the length of the river, as near as possible to New Orleans, that a plantation 
may be formed, which, in the course of time, may provide for the maintenance of the Ursulines on ac- 
count of the said hospital. 

“‘Article 10th. To iieadeves may be i in chatee of the ‘aun plantation, will be conceded by the 
Company, 300 pounds a year, only during the first five years. : 

“Article 11th. As long as the said plantation will not be in condition to provide for the main- 
tenance and subsistence of the said nuns, the Company will grant each one of them 600 pounds a year 


for all things, which will go into effect from the day of their arrival at the port of embarcation; but as 


soon as the said plantation will produce sufficiently to cover their expenses, this pension will cease, and 
the said nuns will dispose of the revenue of the said plantation as ech affected to their maintenance 
and subsistence. 

“Article 12th. During each of the first five years of the establishment of the said plantation a 
eight negroes (piece d’Inde) will be furnished them by the Company, they will be paid for by the said 


_ Ursulines on the same terms and with the seme conditions laid down for the inhabitants; by this means 


the Company will cease paying the annual pension of 600 pounds to each nun, at the expiration of time 
agreed on. 

**Article 16th. The Superior will have an exact journal kept of the sick who will enter the said 
hospital and of those who will leave it by decease or otherwise. 

“Article 17th. All those sick from ordiriary and not incurable diseases will be received at the 
hospital on a note from the physician, and during his absence from the Surgeon Major, and if they are 
poor, they will be treated free of charge, on bringing a certificate from their curate, signed by the Pro- 


curator General, that they have not the means of paying. 
“Article 18th. ‘The inhabitants who are not in the same case and who will have themse!ves 


‘transported to the hospital will be obliged to pay the sum fixed by the administrators of the hospital, 


and the money will be remitted to the housekeeper to be entered in the account. 

“Article 19th. All persons in the employ of the Company, when sick, will be received preferably 
at the hospital, and the rations which they receive will belong to the hospital, which will be credited for 
same during the time of their stay. 

“Article 20th. It will likewise be accounted to the hospital for the loan of sick soldiers during 


_ their stay here. 
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**Article 21st. The administrators will pay attention to establish at the hospital a separate 
and distinct place where the officers and the employees of the Company may have themselves brought 
to be treated, when sick, and the administrators will decide what is to he retained each day on the ap- 
pointments of the said officers and employees to the profit of the hospital. 

‘‘Article 22nd. The Nuns having the sick in care will not allow any of them, even convalescents 
to take other aliments than those furnished by the house. 


‘Article 23rd. To furnish the hospital the means to provide for a part of its expenses, the Com- 


pany will concede as near as possible to the house of the said hospital, a tract of eight arpents frontage 
on the ordinary proportion, to form a plantation on which produce will be cultivated and cattle raised for 
consumption of the house, and the revenue of this plantation, of whatsoever it consists, will belong to the 
said hospital, but a special account will be opened in the name of the said plamtation, in which will be 
debited all that is furnished by the Company, and all its products credited, so that the hospital, when 
able to do without the Company’s many, may be held to pay to the Company, the sums due to it for 
the plantation. 

“Article 24th. When the Nuns can conveniently do so, they will take, if they judge proper, girl 
boarders on the footing which the Superior will have ruled, and the payment of the board will be remitted 
into the hands of the Depositary of the nuns, but none of those charged with the care of the sick will be 
turned away from it nor assigned to the education of the boarders. 

*‘Article 25th. As soon as the revenues of the plantation will have become adequate to the main- 

enance and subsistence of the six nuns, they may increase their number, if they judge proper, in pro- 
portion of their revenues, and free passage alone will be granted to those whom they will bring from 


France, but they will not be allowed to receive'as a nun any girl born in this country, without the per- 


mission and agreement of the Superior Council. 
“Article 26th. If any nun cannot stand the climate, or for any other particular reason, should 


be obliged to return to France, she will have free passage for herself and a servant, and her pension will 
cease from the day of her embarcation. : 

. “Article 27th. If any nun become, through infirmity, unable to perform her tasks, she will no 
longer be numbered among the six who were to be maintained; however, she will be equally treated 
during her life at the expense of the hospital, in the case that the nuns be not yet in condition to do 


without this help. 
: “Article 28th. The present treaty will be addressed to the Council of Louisiana to be there 


registered, and in case of contestation of the articles it contains, to be subject to decision of the Council, . 


to which judgment the parties will submit. 

*‘Made in Paris, in the Hotel of the Company of the Indies, on the 13th day of September, 1726. 

“Signed: L’Abbe Raguet, J. Morin, D’Artaguette, Diron, Castanier, Deshayer, P. Saintard. 

“Soeur Catherine de Bruscoly de St. Amand, premiere Superieure des Ursulines de France. 

“Soeur Marie Tranchepain de St. Augustin, Superieure. 

“Soeur Marie des Anges Boulanger de Ste Angelique, Depositaire.” 

(This treaty is taken from the Register of the Accounts of the Indies, Vol. 2, at the “‘Depot of 
the Charts and Archives of the Marines.’’ A copy of this treaty, in French, was furnished to the Lou- 
isiana Historical Society, at its request, by the Ursuline Ladies of New Orleans, and it appears in Vol 
11, part 4, of the Louisiana Historical Society publications, following the interesting paper written 
by Judge Henry Renshaw, for the Society meeting of June 12, 1901. This translation was made from 
this copy.) — H. H. Cruzat. 
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Ursulines, approved by brevet signed by Louis XV,? and on Feb- 
ruary 22nd, 1727, Mother St. Augustin, Tranchepain, with eight 
professed nuns, a novice and two postulants sailed on the Gironde from 
L’Orient.? 


2**Petition to the King to approve the treaty passed between the Ursulines and the adil 
of the Indies: 

“The Directors of the Company of the Indies respectfully petition His Majesty to approve by 
brevet the treaty that the Sisters Marie Tranchepain de St. Augustin and Marie-Anne Boulanger de 
Ste Angelique, Ursuline Nuns of Rouen, passed on the 13th of the present month with the said Company 
of the Indies, for the establishment of six nuns of their order in New Orleans, where they will take charg e 
of the hospital of that city and will give themselves to the education of the young girls, according to 
their institution. 

“‘Passed at Paris, September 17, 1726.” 

2“Brevet of Louis XV, King of France, in favor of the Ursulines of Sieatelome: 

“‘On this day, the eighteenth of September, one thousand seven hundred and twenty-six, the 
King, being at Fontainbleau, it was represented to His Majesty on the part of the Sisters Marie Tranche- 
pain de St. Augustin and Marie-Anne Boulanger de Ste Angelique, Ursuline Nuns of Rouen, that they had 
passed a treaty with the Directors of the Company of the Indies, on the 13th day of the present month 


‘ by which the‘said Sisters or St. Augustin and Ste Angelique, on one side, agree to go to Louisiana with 


four other Sisters of their order, to take charge of the hospital of New Orleans and to employ themselves 
in the education of the young girls, conformably to their institution; and the Company of the Indies, 
on the other side, obligates itself not only to provide for the needs of the said hospital, but also to the 
maintenance and subsistence of the said nuns, as it is explained by the said treaty; that they hope, 
through the blessing of God, for the happy success of their undertaking, the pious and charitable prin- 
ciples of which bespeak the King’s protection; humbly petitioning His Majesty, as a proof that the 
said undertaking is agreeable to him, to approve their establishment in the province of Louisiana, in 
deference to which and wishing to favor everything that can contribute to the relief of the poor, sick 
and the education of youth, has approved the conditions of the treaty passed between the Company 


_of the Indies and the Ursuline Nuns on the thirteenth of the present month, the intention of His Majesty 


being that they should enjoy without trouble all that has been or may hereafter be granted by the said 
Company, conformably to agreements made or to be made between the Company of the Indies and the 
said nuns, in consideration of which His Majesty has placed and places them under his protection and 
safe-keeping, and as assurance of His will. His Majesty has ordered the despatching of the present 
Brevet, which he has deigned to sign by his own hand and ordered countersigned by me, his Counsellor, 
Secretary of State, of his commands and finances. 


17 AUX.” ‘Signed: LOUIS. 


‘NAMES OF THE FOUNDRESSES---(1727) 


1. Mother St. Augustin, (lst Superior) from Rouen, died Nov. 11, 1733. 
2. Sr. St. John the Evangelist, (Marguerite Judde of Rouen), died August 14, 1731. 
_ 3. Sr. Ste Angelique (Marie-Anne Boulanger from Rouen, sister of the Jesuit missionary of the 
Illinois, Pere Boulanger), died June 29, 1766, aged 80 years. 
4. Sr. Ste Marie (Renee Yuiquil, from Vannes, also given as Guiquel), died Oct. 24, 1762, aged 
68 years. 
5. Sr. St. Francis Xavier (Madeleine Mahier, from Havre), died July 6, 1728. 
6. Sr. St. Joseph (Cecile Cavelier from Elboeuf), died December 11, 1742. 
7. Sr. Ste Therese (Marguerite Salaon from Ploermel, also Talaon and Salaum), died Sept 
5, 1733, aged 32 years. 
8. Sr. St. Michel (Jeanne Marion from Ploermel), on account of the climate returned to France 
November 25, 1727. 
9. Sr. Ste Marthe (Marie-Anne Dain, from Hennebont, a lay sister), returned to France with 
Sr. St. Michel, Nov. 25, 1727. 
%. 10.’ Sr. St. Stanislas (Marie-Madeleine Hachard from Hennebont), died August 9, 1760, aged 
years. 
11. Sr. Anne de St. Francois, returned to France in 1728. 
12. Claude Massy, in 1729, returned to the outer world. 
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The contract read that if the missionary Sisters were not satis- 
fied with existing conditions on landing, they were to be returned to 
France at the expense of the Company, in their ships. 

_ They were under the care of the Jesuit Fathers Doutreleau and 
Tartarin, whose names have passed into history from their labor among 
the savages; they were also accompanied by Brother Crucy, (S. J.) 

The voyage was fraught with many dangers. The ship struck 
a rock, they went through several terrific storms, were twice pursued 


by pirates, and though the vessel had been provisioned for a lengthy | 


voyage they underwent privation. During one of the storms 49 
sheep and 500 chickens died, apparently of sea-sickness. In March 
they stopped at the Isle of Maderia, then in all’ the glory of Spring, 
and were invited by the Superior of the Monastery of St. Clare, (a 
Portuguese princess, ) to visit her nunnery, but the Ursulines declined, 
not fancying the quaint Moorish customs of the Islanders. 


At San Domingo, the commandant tried to induce them to es- 
tablish a school; the inhabitants sent them many presents, among 
which a barrel of sugar, weighing 300 pounds. After the Caribbean 
storms had been weathered the ship was stranded on a sand-bar and 
the larger part of the cargo had to he sacrificed before it could be 
set afloat. In July they reached Louisiana with its dreary morasses 
and canebrakes, and here and there, a tree draped in dismal grey 
moss. They sought in vain for the riches and beauty described by the 
Company of the Indies; even their entrance to the river seemed to be 
forbidden by immense accumulations of driftwood and dead trees 
with outstretched, denuded branches, which barred the way. They 
went through Sauvolle Pass, reaching the mouth of the Mississippi on 
the 23rd of July. At the Balize they were welcomed by the Com- 
-mandant de Verges, who offered them his residence as a home until 
they continued on their way. They were not unable to resume their 
trip up the river before the 3lst of July. The Superior, Father 
Doutreleau, Brother Crucy and five sisters came in a pirogue, the 
others “followed in a shallop with Mr. Massy.”” When darkness 


4**The Company agreed to maintain six nuns including the Superior; to pay their passage and 
that of four servants to serve them during their voyage; and moreover to pay the passage of those who, 
from whatever motive, would:wish to return to France. It was agreed that one of the nuns would be 
overseer of the hospital, that she would supervise all temporal needs, and would render account once a 
month to Messrs. the Officers; that two others would be continually in the service of the sick; that 
there would be one for the school for the poor, and another to serve as aid and replace the others in case 
of sickness and to relieve them when overworked. When the nuns can do so conveniently, if they judge 
proper, they may take girl boarders, but none of those charged with the care of the sick will be turned 
away from this, or applied to the education of the boardérs. . . .. . etc.” 

Taken from ‘Relation des premieres Ursulines a la Nouvelle Orleans et de leur etablissement en 


cette villé par la reverende Mere de Tranchepain, Superieure.” 
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came on they left their boats and slept on land, taking such precau- 


_ tions as were possible against creeping and winged enemies, especially 


against the mosquitoes, which inspired the novice, Madeleine Hach- 
ard, with a dread of assassination. 

Their last stop on their ascent of the river was at the Massy 
plantation, owned by a brother of one of the postulants (Claude 
Massy). Mother St. Augustin Tranchepain and those who came 
in the pirogue reached New Orleans “early on the 6th of August,” 
but the others did not arrive until the following day, which is the 
date generally given as that of the landing of the Ursulines, in the 
representing of which artists have taken a great deal of artistic 
license. 

Mother St. Misiegtin Tranchepain has left a short account of 
their arrival in New Orleans: 

‘“‘We found few persons awaiting us on account of the early 
hour and we set out for Father de Baubois’ house. Wesoon saw the 
good Father coming towards us, leaning on his cane, on account of 
his great weakness. He appeared pale and depressed but his counte- 
ance brightened with joy at seeing us.- He made us rest awhile and had 


an excellent breakfast served, which was often interrupted by a great 


number of his friends coming to greet us, 

“Towards ten or eleven o’clock the Reverend Father led us to 
our home. It is a house which the Company of the Indies renis for 
us until our monastery be built; it is directly at one end of the city 
and the hospital is at the other end. Therefore we will not be able 
to take charge of it until our monasteryisfinished. * * * * * 
On August 9, 1727, the holy sacrifice of Mass was offered for the 
first time in one of the parlors of this house. They waited until 
October 5th, of the same year, when the small tabernacle was ready; 
and, on that day, Reverend Father Beaubois, our worthy superior, 
granted us at our deamnd, by Bishop de St. Vallier, was recognized in 


this charge with the usual ceremonies.’ 


(It is noticeable that Mother Tranchepain spells the Jesuit’s 
name ‘““BAUBOIS’” whilst Madeleine Hachard writes it BEAUBOIS.) 
This house, which Mother Tranchepain says was situated at 


the extreme end of the city, was in the square bounded by Chartres, 


Royal, Bienville and Conti. The transient chapel of the Jesuits 
was a square distant. (It is marked on a map of 1728 in possession 
of Mr. Gaspard Cusachs.) In 1725 they had bought Bienville’s 


house, “at the upper limit of New Orleans,” for which Bienville, on 
the 27th of June, 1730, acknowledged having received ‘in gold and © 


circulating money, as stipulated in the power of attorney of the 
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: Cilia of J esus, in France, the sum of 12,000 pounds or francs, 
rent agreed on by above contract, and acquitted and discharged 
the said Rev. Father Davangour, the said Company, and all others, 
etc.”” It was in later years that the Jesuits acquired the tract between 
Canal and Felicity Road. Madeleine Hachard writes that the Com- 
pany paid 15,000 pounds a year as rent for this house. “It is,’”’ she 
continues, “directly at one end of the city and the house which they 
are building for us is at the other end. We intend to take possession 
of our monastery and of the hospital only in a year, perhaps later, 
for workmen are not as common here as in France, the more so, as 
they intend to build permanently and entirely of bricks; in the mean- 
while they are actually constructing a small lodging in our residence 
which will serve to instruct the day pupils and to house the boarders. 
The ‘proprietor of the house furnishes the wood and we furnish the 
workmen; there are already more than. thirty boarders who are per- 
sistent in their demand to be received, as much here as at the Balize 
_and in the environs, etc., etc.,’’ and further on speaking of conditions 
in New Orleans and of Governor Périer’s efforts: ‘He has established 
a well regulated police, he declares war to vice, he expulses those who 
lead a scandalous life, corporal punishment is inflicted on girls who 
lead a bad life, trials are terminated in three or four days, they hang, 
they break on the wheel for the least theft, the Council is supreme. 
There is no ,appeal, they bring cases from Illinois. four hundred 
leagues distant: that does not prevent there being magistrates in 
those places, but they appeal here.” In 1728 she speaks of their 
| instructing the savage and colored girls and women from 1 p. m. to 
Td 2:30 p.m. She also relates that it is Father de Beaubois’ intention 
that they take care of orphans through charity, and that to encour- 
age them, he said that he.and Monsieur Périer would assume the 
charge of all the orphans. Before leaving France Madeleine Hachard 
had received the white veil of the novice at the Convent of Henne- 
bon, under the name of Sister St. Stanislas and she was the first to 
é pronounce her vows and receive the black veil in New Orleans, 
which ceremony took place on the 15th of March, 1729. 

Of the Ursulines who entered Bienville’s home in 1727, two 
nuns and one postulant returned to France, on the Rhinoceros, 
November 25th, 1727. One of the reasons alleged was climatic 

conditions. Claude Massy gave up the idea of a religious life in 
: 1729 and must have remained with her brother’s family as there is 
no mention of her departure in the Ursuline Annals nor in the “‘Livre 
de Passages” in possession of the Louisiana Historical Society. She 
has often been called one of the servants’’—this is a mistake; she was 
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a lady and a Choir Sister. In the picture of “‘the Landing of the 
Ursulines”’’ the postulants do not appear. 

The Ursulines had hardly begun their task when the Natchez mas- 
sacre occurred (November 28th, 1729). They took under their care 
the orphans of the French victims® and this was the nucleus of their 
orphanage, which besides a free school for the poor, was kept up by 
them until 1912, when they removed to their college on State street. 
For a time the city was supposed to support twenty-four orphans, 
but only the actual number was paid for at the rate of $5.00 per head. 
They were housed, fed, clothed, instructed and cared for in health 
and sickness for this sum. When Mother Ste Seraphune became 
Superior she established a free orphanage. Their curriculum, includ- 
ing French and English language lessons, geography, arithmetic, 
catechism, history, writing, sewing and housework, .never varied, 
and this work lasted until want of accommodations in their new Col- 
lege forced them to give it up. This ordinary education was so 
thorough that several of these orphans successfully directed educa- 
tional institutions. This task was carried on during 183 years. 
Their care of the Hospital, stipulated by the Company of the Indies, 
continued until 1770. | | 

The Ursulines remained in Bienville’s house until 1734. The 
Convent built for them by the Company at a cost of 1,000,000 
pounds or francs was begun in 1727; in 1730 the corner stone was 
laid by Dame Catherine Le Chibelier, wife of Governor Périer® and 
on July 17th, 1734, they took possession of their new monastery in 
great pomp. ' 

Says the Annalist: ‘During three days previous to the one ap- 


5Excerpt of letter from Rev. Pere Le Petit, S. J.: “The little girls whom none of the colonists 
wished to adopt have increased the interesting group of orphans whom the nuns are bringing up. The 
great number of these children serves but to augment their charity and their attentions. They have 
been formed into a separate class of which two teachers have charge. There is not one of this saintly 
- community who is not elated at having crossed the ocean, were she to do no other good here than to 
keep these children in innccense and give a polite, Christian education to the young French girls who 
risked to be no better raised than the slaves. They lead these holy women to hope that they will occupy 
the new home destined for them, (and for which they have long sighed), before the end of the year. 
‘When they are installed there, to the instruction of the boarders, of the orphans, of the day pupils and 
negresses they will add the care of the sick in the hospital and of a house of refuge for women of question- 
able character; perhaps even, that in the course of time, they will be able to aid in giving each year a 
retreat for a great number of ladies according to the taste with which we have inspired them. 

_ “So many chartitable works would in France suffice to occupy several communities and different in- 
stitutions. But of what is not a great zeal capable! These various labors do not astonish seven Ursulines 
and they hope with God’s grace to sustain them without infringing on their religious observances. As 
for me, I greatly fear that if they do not secure assistance they will succumb under the weight of so 
‘much fatigue. Those who said, before being acquainted with them, that they came too soon and in too 
great numbers, have changed their tone and feelings. Witnessing their edifying conduct and the great 
services they render the colony, they find that they came too late and that there could never be too 
many of the same virtue and merit.” 

‘Perier is often written Perrier, but documents signed by him read ‘‘Perier.”’ 
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pointed for our removal to the new convent it rained almost inces- 
santly, making the roads so impracticable that we were on the point 
of giving up the idea of leaving our old residence for some time longer, 
when suddenly the sky cleared, and, in spite of muddy roads, we 
decided on taking Possession of our new home ere the setting cf an- 
other sun. | 

“Accordingly, tonal 5 o’clock p. m., our convent bells rang 
a merry peal to announce our decision. Immediately the troops 


ranged themselves on each side of the abode we were about to leave — 


forever. Governor Bienville, Mr. Salmon, intendent, together with 
the most distinguished citizens and almost the entire population, 
came to form our escort. 

“After the Benedicticn of the Blessed Sucre, which was 
given by the Rev. Father Philip, (Franciscan), assisted by Rev. 
Fathers Beaubois and Petit, S. J.; all left the Chapel in processional ~ 
order; the citizens opening the march, followed by the children of 
our orphanage and day school, and over forty of the most respectable 
ladies of the city, all bearing lighted tapers and singing pious hymns. 


Next came about twenty young girls, dressed in white, who were 


followed by twelve others and some little girls dressed as angels.”’ 
“The young lady who personated St. Ursula wore a costly robe 
and mantle, and a crown glittering with diamonds and pearls, from 
which a rich veil hung’ in graceful folds; and in her hand she bore a 
heart pierced with an arrow. Her companions were clad in snow-white » 
dresses and veils; and they bore palm branches emblematic of vic- 


tory. 


‘“‘Last of all came the nuns and the clergy; the former bearing 
lighted tapers, and the latter a rich canopy under which the Blessed 
Sacrement was borne in triumph. The soldiers marched on each 
side leaving a space of about four feet between them and the pro-. 
cession. The military music which accompanied the singing of pious 
hymns contributed not a little to the beauty and impressiveness of | 
the ceremony. _ 

“As soon as the procession was in sight of the Convent some 
kind friend commenced to ring the bells, to hail our arrival; thus we 
entered our new abode amidst the chiming of bells, fifes and drums 
and the singing of hymns of praise and thanksgiving to our Heavenly | 
Father who had lavished so many favors on us,”’ etc. 

The first to be called away in the home they had left was Sr. St. 


Francis Mahieu who passed away July 6th, 1728. This death and the 
departure of those nuns who returned to France had left but seven 


frail women to meet the growing needs of the colony. In 1731 
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another pioneer went to her reward, Sister St. John the Evangelist, 
(Marguerite Judde). In 1733 another of the foundresses, Sr. Ste 
Thérése, (Marguerite Salan), departed from this world, and in No- 
vember of the same year the venerable Superior of the foundresses 
died, one may say, “in sight of the promised land.’’ She was suc- 
ceeded by Sr. St. André, (Jeanne Melotte) from Caén, who was the - 
first Superior in the Convent on Chartres street, where she ruled until 
1739; she was re-elected in 1745 and died in 1747. 

From the day of the removal of the Ursulines to their monastery, 


- corner of Conde and Rue de |’Arsenal, the latter street became and 


has remained, ‘La rue des Ursulines.’”’ Father de Beaubois' had 
obtained from the Company that the monastery and buildings in- 
tended for the boarders, orphans and day-pupils be constructed 
apart from the hospital which was in the rear of the Convent. The 
first chapel was adjacent to the barracks; the second, donated by | 
Don Andres Almonester in 1789, extended in length and opened on 
Ursulines street. The first Ursuline chapel held many memories. 
Here knelt Bienville and the successive French Governors and high 
officials of the colony, here resounded the blare of French and Spanish 
trumpets, the wail of the exiled Acadians, the sound of executionary 
guns, shouts of victory, the solemn sounds of sacrifice and the daily 


- murmur of the people’s prayer. Here the families of the Louisiana 


martyrs prayed with the good nuns through the fatal hour which 


severed their mortal ties. 


The event is thus recalled in the Convent Annals: ‘The Sieurs 
Nicolas Chauvin de Lafreniere, Jean Baptiste de Noyan, Pierre 
Caresse, Pierre Marquis, and Joseph Miulhet, condemned to death 
by O’Reilly, as leaders of the revolt against Spain, at the time of the 
cession of Louisiana, were shot October 25, 1769, in the yard of the 


barracks which formed a boundary of the Convent of the Ursulines. 


It was a terrible moment of anguish for the nuns. The detonations 
shook the windows of the chapel where the relatives of the victims 
had taken refuge and with whom the nuns prayed.’’ One of the 
Ursulines, Soeur Thérése de Mouy, is said to have been a near relative 
of one of the victims, and to the day of her death, fifty-five years 
later, could not hear the sounds of horses’ hoofs, nor the roll of a 
drum without experiencing a nervous trembling which she could not 
control. | 

In the second chapel assembled on January 8th, 1815, the women 
of the city whilst the battle raged at Chalmette. It was on that 
memorable day that the Superior of the Ursulines, Francoise Victoire 
Olivier de Vezin, (Sr. Ste Marie), made the promise of a solemn high 
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Mass and a Te Deum to be chanted yearly on this date, if the inter- 
cession of Our Lady of Prompt Succor brought speedy victory to 


the Americans * * * * * her vow is still fulfilled and the shrine 


which the ladies of New Orleans have adorned with precious jewels§ still 
calls to mind a devotion which has spread beyond the Ursuline pupils. 
There the news of victory was received and Mother Ste Marie threw 
open the Convent doors to the wounded soldiers. In the Externat 


“‘there were more than fifty beds.’’ This venerable Superior was the > 


daughter of a high official of Spain, in Louisiana, and assumed the 
task of teaching the colored girls, which she was faithful to acquit 
herself of during forty years. She died in 1820. Her name was 
linked to that of Sr. Ste Angéle, (Susanna Theresa Johnston) for the 
devoted care given to the wounded in 1815, the nuns tearing up their 
personal linen to dress the wounds of the soldiers in their monas- 
tery. | | | 

Among the professed Ursulines may be found some of the most 


distinguished names in the colony and in France: Broutin, Perez, . 


Dussuan de la Croix, Ramos, Olivier de Vezin, Le Vermé, Duplessis, 
de Beaumont, de Mouy, Constance Trouard who went to found the 
Ursuline convent of San Antonio, Texas, etc., etc. On the roll of the 
pupils there are names which have been linked to the highest and 
best blood of Europe, several marrying Spanish Governors. Two 
of them went to European courts and Mademoiselle Maxent, widow 
Destréhan, received homage as vice-queen of Mexico, as the wife of 
Bernardo de Galvez. | 
Of the first Ursulines there are few details; theirs were lives of un- 
ceasing toil, and they had little time but for a brief mention of passing 
events. Of those who came in 1727, two lived to see the change from 
the French to the Spanish domination; one of these, Sr. Ste Angelique, 


*Description of the crown, made by the W. J. Feely Co., Providence, R. L.: 

“The Virgin’s Crown. The bracelet forming the front of the band consists of seven alternate 
rows of solid pure gold beads and turquoises of equal size, enchased in gold, with a rosette shaped orna- 
ment in the middle, made also of gold ornamented with large amethysts and opals. 

“Over this band are two sections of exquisite design and workmanship, each having a star in front 
and tapering towards the back. The star of the lower section is about two and one-fourth inches in 
diameter, and in each of its six points are three diamonds. The centre is composed of a rosette shaped 
ornament, consisting of a large diamond surrounded by eight smaller ones. Between each point of the 
star is a ruby set in a heart-shaped gold mounting. The remainder of this section is richly ornamented 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, amethysts and opals. Between the star of this section and that of the 
upper one is another rosette shaped ornament having a centre piece a large emerald surrounded by twelve 


fine pearls. On each side is an emerald of smaller size. 
“The star surmounting the upper section, is about two and a half inches in diameter, and it has 


_ twelve points, each ornamented with alternate rows of diamonds and rubies, to the number of thirty- 
six. The centre contains nine diamonds. The rest of the upper section is ornamented with still larger 


diamonds, amethysts, topazes, ruhies and emeralds, the last mentioned being arranged in shamrock 
form and surmounting all, the star excepted.” 
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opened her arms to the poor exiled Acadians when the Ursuline 
Convent on Chartres and Ursulines offered them an asylum. In 
1749 the Ursulines received as a lay sister, Marie Turpin, under the 
name of Sr. Ste Marthe. Her father was a French Canadian, :Louis 
Turpin, keeper of the King’s stores in Illinois and was legitimately 
married to Dorothea, daughter of an Illinois, chief, who is supposed 
to be one of those who came to New Orleans to condole with the French 
after the butchery at Fort Rosalie. (Mamantouensa.) | 
Father Le Petit, S. J., narrates this visit of the Illinois chiefs: 
“At the first news of the war with the Natchez and the Yazoos 
they came here to weep for the Black Robes (missionaries) and the 
French, and to offer the services of their nation to Mr. Perrier to 
revenge the death of the Frenchmen. I was at the government 
house when they arrived and I was charmed with their speeches. 
Chicagou, whom you saw in Paris, was at the head of the Mitchi- 
gamias and Mamantouensa at the head of the Kaskaskias. Chicagou 
spoke first. He spread on the floor a carpet of deerskin bordered 
with porcupine hide and on it he laid two calumets and different 
savage commodities accompanied by one of the customary presents. 
‘There,’ said he, pointing to the calumets, ‘are two words which we 
bring you; one of religion and the other of peace or war, as you will 
decide. We hearken with respect to your commands, for they bring | 


us the word of the King our Father, and even more to the Black 


Robes for they bring us the word of God himself, who is the King of 
Kings. We came from a great distance to bemoan with you the 
death of the Frenchmen, and to offer our warriors to strike the hostile 
nations whom you will name. You have but to speak. When I 
passed through France the King promised me his protection for the 
prayer (meaning Christianity) and urged me never to leave it; I 
shall remember it always. Grant us and our Black Robes protection.’ 
He then expressed edifying sentiments on religion which the inter- 
preter Baillarjon endeavored to explain to us in very bad French.”’ 

“‘Mamantouensa spoke after him. His speech was laconic and 
his style very different from that of the Savages who repeat the same 


_ things a hundred times in the same discourse: ‘Here,’ said he, ‘are 


two young men slaves, and some peltries and other trifles, it is little a 
present I offer you. My idea is not to induce you to offer a greater 
one; all that I ask is your heart and your protection. I crave them 
more than all the merchandise in the world and when I ask for it it is 
solely for prayer. | | 

‘“‘ ‘My sentiments on war are the same as those of Chicagou 
who has just spoken and it would be vain to repeat what you have so 
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recently heard.’ ”’ Father Le Petit continues his account of their 
visit: ““They had no house but ours during the three weeks they 
remained in this city; they charmed us by their piety and their 
edifying life.’”’ He then relates that they attended religious services 
daily, signing the hymn for the King after Mass. The nuns sang the 
. first verse and the Illinois sang the following verses in their language 
and on the same tone. On their first visit to the Ursuline Convent 
Mamantouensa perceiving a group of little girls near the nuns said: 
see that you are not nuns without an object.” ‘He meant,” says 
Father Le Petit, ‘“That they were not simply recluses working solely 
to their own advantage.” ‘You are,’ continued he, “like the Black 
Robes, our Fathers, you work for others. Ah! if we had up there 
- two or three of you our wives and daughters would have more sense 
and would be better’Christians.”’ ‘‘Well,’’ answered the Superior, 
“make your choice.” ‘It is not for us to select,’’ said Mamantouensa, 
“that is your right; you know them.” _ 


In 1765, the third Louisiana born nun, Charlotte de Mouy, 
entered the Convent where she had been educated. She was the 
pupil of Madeleine Hachard, the loved Sr. St. Stanislas, who had 
given her youth and talents to the nascent French colony and was 
spared the grief which the change to the Spanish Domination would _ 
have brought her, for, on a calm evening in August, 1760, she retired 
to her cell, in her usual health, and did not awaken in this world. 
She was but fifty-six vears of age, and tradition is that she was - 
beautiful—but who will linger on physical charm before the perfect 
beauty of heart and mind of these devoted women! 


In memory of this holy Ursuline we quote from ‘Relation du 
Voyage des Ursulines de Rouen a la Nouvelle Orleans, avec intro- 
duction et notes par Gabriel Gravier:” 


“Madeleine Hachard, in religion, Sr. St. Stanislas, was one of 
3 those whom the vocation of instructress suits best. She had a kind 
R and affectionate heart, a cultured mind, remarkable instruction 
for one of her sex and time. She was pious and slightly credulous, 
but not in the least bigoted; having confided her life to Divine Keeping 
| she went her way smiling, loving and commanding love, joking at the 
9 misadventures of the voyage, shaking her ears after each danger, 
q happy to see Louisiana if God did not pve her a bed in the bottom 
of the sea.’ | 
“‘The present Superior of the Uceistingi of New Orleans wrote to 
. ‘Mr. Boismare a few years ago, that, after thirty-five years teaching, 
4 Sr. St. Stanislas carried beyond the tomb the regrets of the whole | 
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community and that she left a large MS. volume which the Sisters 
rarely consult.” 

i “What enhances our sympathy for this amiable girl is that 
she went to Louisiana as much through patriotism as through de- 
votion.’” Charlotte de Mouy had been carefully and lovingly edu- 
cated by Sister St. Stanislas in the Chartres street Convent. Her 
parents held prominent rank in de Vaudreuil’s time when the Gov- 
ernment House of New Orleans was said to hold a small court which 
was the cradle of elegance and refinement in this city. Charlotte 
was born in 1745 and mingled with the beau monde of the colonial 
city during the years between her 18th and 21st birthday; she was 
greatly admired for her teauty, her culture and her magnificent — 
voice; but her soul craved but one boon: to lay all these gifts as an 
offering to the cause for which the Ursulines had crossed the sea 
and left refined surroundings to labor in the upbuilding of a French 
colony in which there were souls to save and: youth to educate. She 
took the habit in 1766 and died in the Dauphine street Academy on 
July 25, 1826, aged 81 years, after sixty years in the monastery as a nun. 

The missionary spirit was strong in France, for in the years 
following the landing of the Ursulines other sisters came continually 
to the help of the foundresses, affronting the uncertainties of a long 
sea voyage, and the hardships they knew they would have to undergo 
here, with the spirit which led our first martyrs to death with a smile 


on their lips. 


In 1732 three Ursulines arrived, one of whom, Sr. St. André 
(Jeanne Melotte), became the second Superior; in 1734 the two de 
Ramachard sisters; in 1736 Sr. Ste Radegonde de St. Marc; in 
1742 three more, among whom we find Marguerite Bigeaud de 
Belair (Sr. Ste Madeleine de Jesus) who died in I792 and Jeanne 
Perrine Elizabeth Bigeaud de Belair, (Sr. Ste Therese de Jésus), 
who died in 1752. Between 1750 and 1755 ten sisters came to aid 
the missionary nuns. Here we note Sr. St. Ignace (Marguerite 
Perrine de Liepure) who was among the sixteen nuns who went to 


found the Ursuline Convent of Havana in 1803.9 


*Names of the nuns of the New Orleans Monastery who left on the 29th of May, 1803, to found 


a Convent of the Ursuline order in Havana: 
“M Ramos), died in 1823, (Superior); Pag St. Ignace 
el Santissimo dei 


assistan argu 
Castillo) ; Sr. Ste (Adelaide de la Croix); : Sr. Ste (Francoise de la 


Sr. St. ( Br. Se. irabel); Sr. Ste 
alder); Sr. Ste Claire (Maria de St. Raphael (Maria Mira Se 

de Gonzague (Elizabeth Basquez); Sr. Ste (M e Lopez); Sr. Ste Rose ‘(Maria Jesus 

Rosalie (Maria Bourque), my sister; 


Sr. St. Stanislas (Angele Langeline), lay sister 
From the annals of the Ursulines of al Orleans: 
“Such were the conditions when the news come that the Prefect was at sso Balize Se OR Teen 
The anxiety of the Community was increased by the reports of two persons co from Paris, who 
ne the Mother that on the arrival of Monsieur se a French Prefect, all ‘the property of the 


would be seized and the nuns would be ex 
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_ The cession of the colony to France caused great consternation 
in a monastery where most of the inmates belonged to families who 
had witnessed or suffered by the French revolution. Sixteen sisters 
decided to leave for Havana, notwithstanding the French Prefect’s 
personal assurance! that they would receive the same consideration 


10“On the 26th of March, 1803, the Prefect having dined at Mr. Genty’s was asked: ‘And the 
Convent, what will become of it?’ He answered: ‘The Convent will remain as it is.’ On the same day 
the different municipal bodies went to greet the Prefect and asked the same question which had been 
asked at Mr. Genty’s, to which he answered: “The nuns may be without anxiety, they will remain as 
they are, with all their possessions.’ He afterwards deputed the Governor and the Major of the Place 
to reassure the Community. 

“The whole city rejoiced on hearing this happy news. On the levee and on the streets was heard: 
‘Our Sisters remain with us,’ and a great number of the principal citizens came to congratulate the 
Community. On the 13th of April, 1803, the Prefect Laussat visited the Community; after the usual 
greetings he addressed to our Mothers these consoling words: ‘Ladies: The French Government having 
been informed of the need the colony has of you, of the good work done in it by you, of the public es- 
teem which you enjoy and which is so justly due to you, has decreed that you will be maintained in the 
possession of all your property, and in the enjoyment of all your rights and privileges; you may be 
_ certain, Ladies, that I will protect you in all that depends on me. You will be the coadjutors of the 

Government for the conservation of good morals and the Government will uphold you.’ Notwith- 

standing these assurances of good will which bore the stamp of the greatest sincerity, the Superior 
and the Assistant declared to the Prefect their intention of going to Havana. This gentleman made all 
possible solicitations to induce them to remain, assured them that General Victor would bring the de- 
cree of the preservation of the convent and that he would announce in the public papers what he had 
stated. But it was all in vain for on the 29th of May, at ten o’clock at night, the Superior, the Assistant, 
eleven choir sisters and three lay sisters went out of the monastery by the church door to embark on the 
boat. They were accompanied by Rev. F. Hassett, Vicar General, for the the church, by Mr. O’Farrell, 
Marquis de Casacalvo, and Mr. Salcedo, Governor of Louisiana, representing the King of Spain, by the 
military corps and a great number of the most distinguished citizens.”’ 

The following letters tend to persuade us that the Spanish nuns did not carry away the sacred 


vases nor ornaments: 
“‘Nouvelle Orleans, 11 Germinal, an 11. 
“The Colonial Prefect of Louisiana to Monsieur de Salcedo, Brigadier of the Spanish Armies, 
Governor of Louisiana, for His Catholic Majesty. 

“Mr. Covernor: 

would be allowed to take away some of the ornaments and vases destined to the cult and belonging 
to these establishments. I do not need to explain what you know as well as myself, that all public 
property, royal or communal, is comprized-in the remittal of possession of the colony into our hands, 
according to conventions between our respective governments; we will deviate, one and the other, 
from our duty if we tolerate that anything be abstracted therefrom. I am certain that it is sufficient 
to have called your attention to this matter to prevent it in all that depends on your authority. 

“I have the honor to salute you with high consideration. “Signed: LAUSSAT.” 

Here is what Mother Monique wrote from the boat: 
dear Mothers: 


: “Signed: Sr. Ste MONIQUE, Ramos. 

“We, the undersigned, certify that the Mothers Ste Felicite Alza, St. Xavier Farjon, and Ste 
Marie Olivier, kindly wished to give us all the clothes in our use, and a part of that of the community, 
such as sheets, table-cloths, towels, etc. Moreover they had the generosity to send us on board a barrel 
of hog’s lard, another of oil, four sacks of rice and coffee, cases of white wine and soap, baskets of sponge 
cakes and other delicacies. Those good Mothers also sent us a few bolts of linen with the sum of $400 
which we would not accept before our departure, knowing that they are not in condition to make such 
gifts. “Signed: Sr. Ste MONIQUE, Superieure. 
3 Sr. St. IGNACE, Assistante.”’ 


(Translated and transcribed from the Annals of the Ursulines of New Orleans.)— H. H. Cruzat. 
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and enjoy the same privileges under France as had been granted 
them by Spain. Among those who departed were the daughters of 
the Count Dusuau de la Croix. Nine nuns, encouraged by Rev. 
Thomas Hassett, remained in New Orleans, ready to face danger 
and continue their mission, trusting their fate to the Power that led 
them and to the people who loved them. With heroic ardor and self- 
sacrifice these nine nuns undertook the work which had not 
proved light for twenty-five. Those who remained were: Mere St. 
Xavier (Marie Therese Farjon), who died in 1810; Mére St. André 


(Christine Madier) who died in 1835; Mére Ste Marie (Franciose - 


Victoire Olivier de Vezin) 1820; Mére Ste Théresé (Charlotte de 
Mouy) who died in 1826; Sr. Ste Scolastique (Rosalie Broutin) who 
died in 1834; Sr. St. Charles (Marguerite Carriere) who died in 1817; 
Sr. St. Antoine (Marthe Delatre), lay sister, died in 1820; Sr. Ste 
Marie Joseph (Gertrude Braud), lay sister, died in 1818; this sister 
was the first Acadian nun, she was 72 years when she died. These 
Ursulines continued the boarding school, the orphanage, the in- 
struction of the colored women, the care of the sick in the hospital, 
without outside help until the arrival of Sr. St. Michel Gensoul and 
seven postulants on December 31, 1810. Three of these postulants 
died before taking the veil, and all of them, except Mother St. Xavier, 
who died in 1810, gave asylum and care to those stricken in the 
battle of January 8th, 1815.11 Four of them: Mothers Ste Felicite, 
St. André, Ste Théresé, and Ste Scholastique went from the Chartres 
street monastery to the Dauphine street academy. 

Sr. St. Michel, whose arrival in 1810 brought relief to those who 
remained after the exodus of the Spanish nuns, was born Francoise 


11Though it belongs to the second part of the history of the Ursulines of New Orleans, in speak - 
ing of 1815, I cannot refrain from a mention of a distinguished Ursuline of our own century who became 
a professed Ursuline on Christmas day, 1815: Mother St. Seraphine Ray. She entered the Convent 
of St. Charles at Pradines, near Lyons, and the Ursuline habit was given her by Cardinal Fesch, uncle 
of the Emperor, Napoleon Bonaparte. His mother, Madame Laetitia, stood as godmother to the 
novice “‘whom she arrayed in regal fashion for the occasion’”’ and the ceremonies were witnessed by man y 
distinguished court personages. Two years later she made her profession and at the urgent demand of 
Bishop Du Bourg she came to join the Ursulines in New Orleans, which she reached on the 3rd of Jan- 
uary, 1817, and where she labored for nearly sixty-five years. Who does not remember her universal 
charity, the anonymous but very substantial help extended during the civil war to the needy who silent- 
ly suffered, their pride of birth and position precluding their appealing for help. Mother St. Seraphine 
seemed to be gifted with intuition and their distress was relieved without a sting to their pride. She had 
just been elected Superior in 1834 when the Charlestown convent of the Ursulines was burnt by the 
fanatics and ruthless mob, and she immediately forwarded the sum of $300 as an expression ‘‘of sympathy’’ 
at the same time offering the New Orleans Convent as a refuge to the homeless nuns. Two of these 
nuns have left in New Orleans the imprint of their talent, and these Sisters, Mother St. Augustine O’Keefe 
and Sister Marie Claire de Costa. Mother St. Augustine O’Keefe lived until 1888 and was able to give 
a true account of this outrage against civilization, perpetrated within the limits of the cultured capita! 
of Massachusetts in the nineteenth century. Mother St. Seraphine in 1837 decided to take the entire 
expense of “‘the orphanage which had from lens to 1824 been partially supported by the successive 
governments of Louisiana.” 
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Agathe Gensoul; she came from the Ursuline Convent to Pont St. 
Esprit, which house gave two martyrs among the twenty-five which 
the French Revolution claimed from the Ursulines. Sr. St. Michel, 
though she escaped the guillotine, was forced to leave her religious 


habit and passed through many trials and anxieties before she ob- 


tained permission, from Pope shone VII, to come to the aid of her 
Louisiana Sisters. 


She became their Superior sl lived until 1822. She received. 


in 1818 Madame Duchesne and four other ladies of the Sacred 
Heart order who came from France to found a house in Missouri. 
A letter from Madame Duchesne to Mére Barrat contains many 


interesting details concerning the Ursulines of the Condé street — 


monastery. A year before Mother Michel Gensoul’s death, on ac- 


- count of the opening through the Convent enclosure of new streets 


which it was feared would interfere with the strict observance of 
cloister rules, it was decided to establish another Convent on the 


plantation purchased by Thomas Kennedy in 1817, and sold to the 


nuns in 1818. They sacrificed much valuable property for this pur- 


- pose. They had already incurred losses in 1811 at which time New 


Orleans was visited by a severe hurricane; among other disasters the 
roof of their chapel was blown off. Governor Claiborne, though of a 
different creed, was appreciative of their work, and friendly in his 
relations with them. He exerted himself in their behalf, recom- 
mending them to Congressman Dawson, who obtained from the 
United States Government an exchange of lands in 1812.12 

It was also during Mother Gensoul’s life that, the Cathedral 
being closed by Abbe Du Bourg (1812), the Ursulines Chapel was 
opened to all the Catholics of New Orleans. The venerable Abbe 
J. B. Olivier, their chaplain, zealously performed the ecclesiastical 
functions for their monastery and extended succor to the city, for a 
time deprived of religious rites. Owing to his advanced age and 


12Letter from Gov. Claiborne to Mother St. Marie Olivier: | 
*““May 12, 1812. 
** Holy .>ister: 

“I have the honor to enclose an act of Congress, enithacitinieed the Secretary of War to make an 
exchange of land with the Ursulines of ‘New Orleans. The clauses of this act will, I hope, respond to the 
desires of the Community and become advantageous to the useful institution which you direct. 

“I also avail myself, Madame, of this occasion to forward a letter addressed to the Ursuline 
Ladies by Mr. Dawson, member of congress. 

“‘Be pleased, Madame, to kindly present my thanks to Mother Gensoul for the portrait of the 
Holy Father, Pope Pius VII. His sacred character, his misfortunes, his courage and his resignation 
command the respect and excite the commiseration of the Christian world. 


his name. 
“I renew, Holy Sister, the homage of my respect and the assurance of my friendship. 
| “Signed: W. C. CLAIBORNE, 
“Governor of Louisiana.’’ 


““My dear little child will be charmed with the presents of Mother Gensoul and I thank her in | 
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physical weakness the nuns feared to lose him and remain without 
spiritual aid. Mother Ste Marie Olivier and Mother St. Michel 
Gensoul wrote to Pope Pius VII, begging permission in case of such 
an event to return to France. The Pope, knowing how necessary 
they were in New Orleans, refused this request and the Ursulines, 
always submissive, remained to continue their labor in the cause of 
religion and education. The letter written from Castel-Gondolfo, 
- October 16th, 1815, did not reach New Orleans until April 22nd, 
_ 1816. In the meanwhile, the Cathedral portals had opened to the 
victorious General, for Mgr. Du Bourg had returned from Rome with 
the papal bulls, after having the:e been consecrated Bishop of the 
- Diocese of New Orleans, and the anxieties of the Ursulines were ap- 
_.peased. General Jackson paid a visit to the Chartres street Convent 
in 1815 and in 1828 he visited the third Convent on Dauphine street. | 
(I say, third convent—for minute researches have failed to reveal in 
the Ursuline annals any mention of another residence between 
‘Bienville’s house and the monastery on ‘“‘la rue Conde.’”’) Of the 
nuns who greeted Jackson in 1828 two lived until 1890: Sr. Ste 
Gertrude Young and Sr. St. Michel Jourdan; both had been pupils 
in the second convent and were interesting narrators of their vivid 
reminiscences of the previous century. 

When the Ursulines moved to Dauphine street the Community 
- numbered twenty nuns and two unmarried ladies devoted to the 
service of the house. There were seventy boarding pupils, for the 
former monastery could not hold more. They were taught how to 
read and write English and French correctly, history, geography, 
arithmetic, all kinds of needle work, the principles of morals and 
religion, etiquette, instrumental and vocal music and drawing. 
The Annalist, whose work I have kindly been allowed to consult, 
writes of those first Ursulines: ‘“The object of their ambition was 
_ not so much the instruction of the rich as that of the poor and lowly.”’ 
This is proven thrcughout their annals. 

The Ursulines came in Perier’s day; he gave way to Bienville, 
again in favor or necessary to quell disturbance; Vaudreuil, the great 
Marquis, passed like a flashing meteor, Kerlerec bore back to France 
his burden of care and discontent,* Aubry descended to a watery 
grave, and Louisiana had passed to Spain. 

The Spanish Governors, like ghosts of pride and glory, in a 
living panorama defiled before them, but the unseen hand had written 
on the walls of time the doom of Spanish rule, and France came in 
again. The new domination faded like mist before the rising sun, 
and Louisiana was turned over to the infant Republic which she has 
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helped to swell to the giant Republic of this day. The Ursulines 
through all these changes quietly carried on their work. They 
established on a solid basis the education of those confided to their 
acre, fitted them to their respective ranks, and transplanted the 
civilization of old France in Colonial Louisiana. They instructed 
the savages, they alleviated the misery of the wretched slaves by 
imparting hope, and taught them all to keep human weakness in 
leash by obedience to superior laws. They nursed the sick and dying 
soldiers and when care could not hold life, they taught them how to 
die bravely and well. This was the life of the Ursulines from the day 
they entered Bienville’s house to that of their removal to that old 
landmark, the convent of Chartres and Ursulines streets, and then 
_ to the Plantation on Dauphine, which they purchased in 1818 and 

removed to in 1824. This place, inadequate to their needs, was 
gradually enlarged, but the primitive buildings defied time and when 
they removed to the College of State street these buildings with their 
additions were still existing. The old plantation house which first 
served as the “‘Pensionnat”’ and afterwards became the orphanage; 
the orphanage of 1824 which became the “Parloir’’ of the boarders, 
and later on St. Angela’s free school; the first community refectory 
and infirmary which, with additional buildings, became the monas- 
tery; the old plantation Chapel, where the priest from the city oc- 
casionally said Mass, and which, not being consecrated, in time served 
for other purposes; the primitive dove-cotes, kept in condition, all 
outlived the century. 

- In this house and the others where they have passed the Ursulines 
never had to call a halt to question their past nor to determine their 
present curriculum; they met every need of the period as it presented 
itself, for it is one of the inspired clauses of their rule that it is to be 
mitigated or changed to suit the requirements of time and progress. 

Bound in their Convent walls, deaf to worldly noise and strife, 
all to their holy mission, there is one sound which never fails to reach 
them; it is the wail of pain and distress. Long after time and the 
grim reaper will have wrapped in the shroud of oblivion the popula- 
tions of this day, the work of the Ursulines shall still live, for it will 
thrive in the generations that succeed each other. 
HELOISE HULSE CRUZAT. 
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FRAY ANTONIO DE SEDELLA J 


An Appreciation _ 
_ by Clarence Wyatt Bishpam 


Of all the remarkable characters living in the early days, none is 
more puzzling to the student of history than Antonio de Sedella, 
Priest of the Order of Capuchins and for many years Curé of the 
Cathedral. Ask the Rector of that Cathedral his opinion of Fray 
Antonio. ‘He is a saint!’ is the reply. Read John Gilmary Shea’s 
“Life of Arch-Bishop Carrol,’ and you will find that he does not hesi- 
tate to class this venerated man among the lowest of criminals. 
Read the few pages devoted to Fray Antonio by Father Chambon 
in his Monograph of St. Louis Cathedral, behold still another opinion! 
Read the correspondence between Claiborne and James Madison 
and you will see this remarkable character in the light of a scheming, 
adventurous, dangerous man, who must be carefully watched. 
Finally, look at the picture in Mr. Cusach’s collection, and you will 
see the face of a genuine ascetic, yet withal a man who would fight 
to death for liberty, not only religious, but to raise to God’s 
blue heaven all who are down-trodden. 

Is there any possibility of reconciling all these diverse opinions? 
In my study of the historical sources, there are (3) matters which I 
think are unknown to the general reader: 

(1) An abridged Life of Antonio by a Louisianan,. published 
in New Orleans, 1829. It is written in French and is the property 
_ of the President of this Society, who assures me it is the only copy 
in existence. | | 

(2) A translation of an interview between Lafayette’s Secre-. 
tary Lavasseur and Antonio, — in 1824, a copy of which is in 
the Howard Library. 

(3) A letter translated in “full, from the pen of Antonio to 
Monsignor William Du Bourg. It is highly interesting for it is a 
direct historical proof that, in spite of Shea’s defamation (and Shea 
has thoroughly studied his vituperative adjectives) the Bishop, 
without the shadow of a doubt, in 1818 offered the auxiliary Bishopric 
of the Diocese to Antonio, who, in this very candid, almost daring 
letter for any Priest to write to his Bishop, refuses the honor, and 
gives Du Bourg his reasons. 

Evidently jealousy ran very high between the cities of St. 
Louis and New Orleans. It is significant that Du Bourg was conse- 
crated in St. Louis and not here. Antonio’s letter is written in pure 
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Castillian and bears the marks of a highly educated man. To quote 
from Antonio’s life written in 1829: ‘The Rev. Father Antonio 


was the legitimate child of Pedro Mareno and Ana of Arze. He was _ 


born at Sedella, Diocese of Malaga, Kingdom of Grenada, November 
18, 1748, and was baptized by the name of Francisco Ildefonse 
Mareno. His parents were poor but respectable. He was made 
Priest by the Bishop of Guadix in the convent of the Capuchins of 


_ Grenada, December 21, 1771, and instituted Curé of St. Louis 
Cathedral of New Orleans; November 25, 1785. The following is in 
the Archives: Fr. Antonio of Sedella, Capuchin, Monk of Anda- 


lousia, came to the Mission of Louisiana in the year 1780. He was 
Auxiliary Vicar 1787, administrator of the charity hospital; Philo- 
sopher, Theologian, Master of Arts and Morals, and other advantages 
with which he is blessed, as well as landed proprietor, 1787. He 
was also instituted Curé of the Parish of St. Louis of New Orleans 
November 25, 1785.’ Celui qui nous enrichera de cette precieuse 


histoire, peut compter sur la veracité des notes qui suivent: elles ont | 


été fidelmont extraites des pieces qui sont ici. (Page 8, Abrigé Vie de 


Pére Antonio.) 


We first notice him in the stern and harsh garb of an attempted 
Administrator of the Inquisition. No country in all the world was 


so bound hand and foot by the Inquisition as Spain. No city was more — 


free from this heavy burden than New Orleans under the French 


‘Domination. O’Reilly, the first Spanish Provisional Governor, 


changed all this in his ‘Bando de Bueno Gobierno” 1769. Is it true 
that Antonio introduced the Inquisition? Fr. Chambon exonerates 


Antonio of this crime. He says: “By a faithful comparison of the 


traditions concerning Antonio with the old records of the Cathedral 
Archives which (1908) have not been published, Antonio deserves 


neither excoriation nor extraordinary praise.’”” December 5th, he © 


was appointed head of the Holy Inquisition: this caused him so much 
anxiety and sorrow that he kept it secret for a whole year and did not 
place his credentials before Miro. The charge of Antonio’s intro- 
ducing the Inquisition thus falls to the ground. (O’Reilly introduced 


it 9 years before.) - 
In a catalogue of documents collected - H. Remy of the His- 


tory of Louisiana there is this certificate which should excite our 


interest: ‘‘St. Michael. Cahier No. 1, Page 15, Nov. 2nd, 1777— 
Marriage de Galvez avec Felecia Maxent par Antonio de Sedella 


Grand Inquisitour de la La Certificat.”” This date and title 
would be most important if true. I have examined the Cathedral 


Archives and have a certified copy. from the Archivist of a marriage 
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between this lady and gentleman taking place at this date, but the 
Celebrant was Cyrilo de Barcelona Bishop of Tricaly and not Antonio. 
Perhaps the catalogue does not correctly describe the document. 
The truth is, he was not here in 1777. Guyarré says that Antonio 
wrote Miro that he was appointed Inquisitor in 1788, and “‘by the 
proper authority,’ which I suppose would mean the Inquisitor 


General. The story of Miro’s answer is set forth by Guyarré in detail. 


Was Miro surprised when Antonio said he was Head of the Inqusition? 
He says that he was: “‘Al leer oficio de dicho Capuchino me estremeci.”’ 
Observe the date, June 3rd, 1789. Why did more than one year 
elapse between Miro’s ‘“‘shudder’”’ and Antonio’s commission? Is 
not Miro’s “shudder’’ a piece of camouflage? There is strong evi- 
dence against the element of surprise. In the Pontalba Letters, 
which are the property of the Louisiana Historical Society, there is the - 
record of a correspondence between the Captain Governors of Ha- 
vana and the Governor of Louisiana. Mark the date, July 21, 
1787. ‘‘Que no sepermita al Fray Antonio de Sedella Vicario de esta 
Provencia de escercer los functiones del Commissario del santo 
oficio hasta reales orden.”’ : 

_ “That permission shall not be granted to the Fray Antonio de 
Sedella, Vicar of this province, to exercise the duties of Commis- 
sioner of the Holy Office, until a Royal order is given.” There is a 
gap of nearly two years between Miro’s decision concerning Antonio 
and his report to the King of Spain. In the same year that Antonio © 
was elevated to the full authority of the Parish, Miro sets forth his 
decision. Why did he think it wise, or necessary to set forth at 


‘length a deed (the banishment of Antonio) which seemed on the 


surface wise and justifiable? It was perfectly true if the Inquisition 
was to be carried on then Immigration to New Orleans would cease 
from growth. No documents are at hand and I can say nothing. 
But as a matter of fact, which no historians have so far explained, 
(3) things happened which can be partly explained by documents: 
(1) Cyrilo, Auxiliary Bishop of Tricali who was in authority in New 
Orleans, was abruptly deprived of his office by a Royal Order: 


THE KING’S DISMISSAL. 


Rev. Father in Christ, Don Fray Cirilo de Barcelona of my 
council, Bishop Auxiliary of the Diocese of Havana! The Rev. 
Bishop thereof having under date of December 22nd, 1791, repre- 
sented to me, the deplorable state of religion and discipline in the 
province of Louisiana excited the compassion of my royal mind 
and induced me to deliberate on the most efficacious means to remedy 
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it. With this in view, I directed the Privy Council of the Indies 
by Royal Order of April 23rd, in the year last past, 1790, to give me 
their opinion whether it would be proper to separate that province, 
and Florida from his Diocese and establish a Bishop in them, an 
_ having done so in the consultation of Oct. 22nd in the same year I 
saw fit to resolve that the brief should be solicited therefor. His 
Holiness having agreed thereto and expedited the Consistorial 
decree for the dismembering of said provinces, etc., I have resolved 
to relieve you of your office of Auxiliary and direct you to return at 
once to your Capuchin Province of Catalonia. I, the King: By 
order of the King, San Lorenze 23 November, 1793.”’ 
‘The effect of this order was to cause Cirilo to leave New Orleans 
and go back to Havana. (2) Another most curious circumstance 
was the abrupt ending of Miro’s government. Read any history 
of Louisiana and you will find to your astonishment that no one 
historian has given a satisfactory explanation of why he was obliged 
to leave Louisiana. The 3rd curious happening, is that Fray Antonio 
was allowed to come back to New Orleans (page 9) and resume his old 
Parish. Again I quote from the French Biography of Antonio: 
“‘Also we have him mentioned to S. M. in April, 1790, as one well 
worthy among the ecclesiastics of this Diocese. Now, wishing to do 
him justice, we shall declare that July 17, 1795, this Bishopric already 
having been erected, the power having come from Havana, we have 
re-inducted him into his Parish, August 7th, of the same year, (but 
according to another account Oct. 22nd, 1794,) restoring to him all the 
rights of which they had deposed him. His zeal in the exercises of 
his ministry since this period has been unfailing. His announcing 
of Féte Days was most constant as was his catechising of the children 
during the different seasons of the year. He has always gone with us 
in our visits to the interior and beyond the seas, showing at all times | 
the same enthusiasm which joined to a Priestly deportment acquits 
him in public estimation and in the report of those who do not as- 
sociate with us. In the interests of veracity, let us testify to Antonio’s 
firm religious belief worthy of a King, which the kindness of a real 
King has seen fit to give him, certain that he will not abuse it and 
that it will more than offset those charges against him of which we 
have already spoken. Signed in our palace of the city of New Or- 
leans, Oct. 8th, 1801. Louis, Bishop, of Louisiana, etc., Arch Bishop 
of Guatemala before Isidore Quintero, Secretary.”’ 
| These charges! One historian says (page 177, Miss Grace King), 
“that the clergy still remember a story about an early love and duel, 
his defiance and insubordination, and the suspicion that he was not 
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only.a free Mason, but one in high standing.’’ Shea in his book 
called “‘Life and Times of Arch Bishop Carroll,’”’ makes very serious 
complaint against Antonio in Vol. 2, pages 548, 549, 569, 593-6, 640, 
671. These I call, ‘“The Arraignment against Antonio.’’ November 
25th, 1775, Bishop Cyrilo appointed Antonio as Parish Priest. He 
came here in 1779, and Shea calls him, “The scourge of religion in 
Louisiana.” 

The following is quoted from Shea: ‘To increase his power, 
Antonio solicited an appointment as Commissary of the Holy Office, 
and in consequence Miro sent him back to Spain in 1789. He re- 
sumed his functions here, seeking to ingraciate himself with the 
people.”’ (Shea gives his authority as Gayarré, who quotes from Miro. 
But Miro spoke of Antonio’s removal—not his return). All friends 
and enemies agree that Antonio was a brilliant man. How then, 
would he “‘solicit’”’ the duty of the Inquisition? But whether or no 
-Antonio desired this office, is a matter that sinks into insignificance 
compared to the terrible indictment which Shea quotes: ‘“Codice 
IV, Canada, Isthmo de Panama, 1818-20: Archives of the Propo- 
ganda: an Official document, saying that Antonio was sent to Spain 
for having killed a man in a quarrel concerning a woman, but escaped 
punishment by a lavish use of money.”’ Is this true? Shea believes 
it, for he says in a note, page 569: ‘‘Catholics are often reproached 
with the lax morals of the Church at one point or another. Yet 
those who make the charges, as in this case (Cirilo) extol the un- 
worthy priests and condemn those who endeavor to reform the Clergy 
and expel unworthy men from the sanctuary.” 


With utter shamelessness writers apply the epithet “‘good’’ to 
the licentious Dagobert and Sedella, living openly in concubinage; 
but stigmatize Bishop Cyrilo, a man of spotless life, as “‘ambitious, | 
detested, the bitter eeemy and heartless reviler of good Father 
Dagobert.”” This criminal charge is supposed to have taken place 
in the early days of Antonio’s sojourn in New Orleans. If he was 
sent to Spain “for kflling a man” in 1789, then the story of the 
_ Inquisition was a mere blind to cover up this disgrace. Why should 
Bishop Louis Penalvert de Cardenas have left an attestation of the 
good and faithful works of Antonio dated 1795? Over four months 
ago a request has been sent to Italy to produce an authenticated 
copy of the Indictment of the Propaganda. Noanswer has (January, 
1919) so far been received. Until I see a copy I shall refuse to be- 
lieve in its existence. It was a loose age, and nine-tenths of the 
people were credited by the Bishop Cardenas with a studied attempt 
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to lead a life of shame. But here is a Priest, accused of murder and 
adultery, and still permitted to be in control of a great Parish! © 

‘Unless the diagnosis of his character is entirely at fault; it is 
impossible to imagine that either the Bishop would attest to a false- 
hood, or that Antonio knowing of such a charge, would remain un-— 
moved by its shame! ‘An enemy hath done this!’ No man could 
live an open life of sin and yet at his death be mourned by 
thousands. 

The city of New Orleans was then not more than forty or fifty 
thousand, and the lives of its people were necessarily open books. 
All the evidence is clean against those who have thrown mud at this : 
really remarkable man and Priest. 

We now come to that part of Antonio’s life when he had re- 
turned to New Orleans, but, according to Shea, continued to be the 
“Ecclesiastical Scourge of Louisiana.’’ April 3rd, 1803, the treaty 
of Paris ceded New Orleans to the United States. The Rectorship 
of Antonio was stormy, as Father Chambon admits. The Revs. 
_ Patrick Walsh, Thomas Hassett and John Olivier, who were in charge 
as Vicar Generals, endeavored from time to time to force their 
authority upon Antonio. N otice that four important points are 
brought out: 

(A) Thomas Hassett, June 10th, 1803, asked each Priest in this — 
part of the country whether he wished to retire to Spain. This is 
important to remember. 

(B) Patrick Walsh took from Sedella the right to exercise any 


_ part of his Priestly office. This episode is discussed by Miss Grace 


King in her most interesting vein. The result was the forcing of 
Walsh to restore the ‘Faculties’ to this Parish Priest and the election 
of Wardens, who, in turn, elected Antonio rector. 

This matter is set forth at length in a series of papers collie’ 
“Documentos Procedentes de la Isla de Cuba.’’—Legapo 142. 

(C) The defiance of Antonio is taken by his enemies to Gov. 
Claiborne, who, says Shea, chose to treat the matter as a quarrel 
between two priests. (See letter dated July 12th, 1805, Vol. 3, 
Letter Books of Claiborne.) The Governor was absolutely right in his 
position: the civil law has no right to interfere in Ecclesiastical dis- 
putes. But Shea is very bitter when he says, page 590: “Thus 
Claiborne lent the whole influence of his position to break down the 
discipline of the Catholic Church and maintain in the Cathedral of 
New Orleans a man whose immoral character and neglect of duty 
were notorious and who would in any New England village have 
been consigned to jail.”’ 
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(D) Not satisfied by their failure to implicate Antonio, his 
enemies accused Antonio of treason against the United States! 
James Madison says to Claiborne: “Of the Spanish Friar Antonio 
de Sedella the accounts received here, agree with the character you 
have formed of him. It appears that his intrigues and his connec- 
tions have drawn on him the watchful attention of the Governor 
of that territory.’’ (Vol. 3, page 120.) A little later, Oct. 10th, 1806, 
Claiborne wrote to Henry Dearborn, Secretary of War, (Vol. 4, page © 
28): “On this morning I requested the Catholic Priest to attend | 
me at the Government House. I mentioned to him the reports con- 


3 cerning his conduct which had reached me. The priest declared his 


innocence and avowed his determination to support the Government 
and promote good order. I nevertheless thought it best and proper 
to administer to him the oath of allegiance and shall cause his con- 
duct to be observed. The Priest declared the reports to have origi- 
nated from the malice of his enemies. The division in the Catholic 
Church has excited many malignant passions and it is not improbable 
that some injustice has been done to this individual.’”’ Note that | 
after this letter, Claiborne makes no more complaints against Se- 
della. | 

Shea makes one last charge. (Vol. II, page 671.) He tells how 
in 1814, when the Battle of New Orleans was raging the Vicar General 
issued a pastoral appointing public prayers in the churches. General 
Jackson expressed his high approbation of Du Bourg while “the 
wretched Sedella, false to the country, as he had been false to religion 


_ and morality, had intrigued against the National cause.”’ Shea cites 


for his authority a passage in Guyarré which, while saying in Clai- 
borne’s words, that Sedella was seditious, does not and cannot be con- 
strued, as saying that he isa traitor. Claiborne merely said that Sedella 
ought to be “‘carefully observed”’ and in those troubled times of Aaron 
Burr, James Madison, and the American Government would have 
have made short shrift of Sedella, if such a charge had been proven. 

There is no book called ““The Battle of Orleans’”’ which contains 
the passage quoted by Shea, in the Howard Memorial Library, 
which is equivalent to saying that those who collect war literature, 
did not consider it important enough to add to their collection! 
Shea’s language is more of a general indictment of character than a 
specific instance, and his is not the language of the historian who 
balances . carefully his documentary evidences. So the charge of 


| being “‘a traitor’ also falls to the ground. 


And now we turn to (3) glimpses of Antonio in his old age. I 
translate from a book called “Lafayette in America’”’ by the General’s 
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secretary, A Lavassuer, 1829, Vol. II, page 231. “Father Antonio 
(called this name by one and all) is a true Spanish Capuchin of the 
Order of St. Francis, who for many years has lived in Louisiana. 
Animated by a ‘burning and sincere piety, he prays for the world 
without asking any one to pray for him. Placed in the midst ofa 
population of different religions, he did not think himself at all obliged 
to create trouble in the conscience by seeking to add souls for the 
Kingdom of God. Sometimes like a Capuchin, Father Antonio 
asked alms, but’ this was never done save for the sake of a noble 
action and because his small revenues, emptied by constant charity, 
did not permit him to relieve the sufferer himself. All through the 
years when the yellow fever came at the return of autumn and rested 
its murderous hand upon the city; when people of wealth, alarmed, 
took refuge in their beautiful country places in order to seek a haven 
from sickness and death, then the piety of Antonio showed 
itself in its real colors and with all its power. During those days of 
terror and dread, abandoned by their friends and kinsmen, he succored 
them. Of all whom he saved, and they were not a few, there was not a 
single soul’ who could say, before he relieved my needs he asked 
what religion I was—Liberty and Charity! This was the whole 
morality of the Fray Antonio. But he was not loved by the Bishop. 
When the General came to see him, he was robed, as is the cus- 
tom of his order, in a long brown cassock, caught in over the loins by a 
« héavy cord. The moment Antonio saw the General, he threw himself 
into his arms while exclaiming: ‘‘Oh-my son, I have found grace 
in the sight of God because He has allowed me to see and hear you, 
the worthy Apostle of Liberty.” He spoke for some time with 
Lafayette, evincing the most tender affection. He complimented 
him upon his glorious reception, well merited, which the Americans 
had extended to him, and then retired modestly into a corner of the 
room far away from the crowd. I seized this moment to approach 
him and salute him. How greatly I was touched by his conversation. 
Such sweetness! Such modesty coupled with such warmth of soul. 
Each time he spoke of liberty, his eyes glowed with fire divine and he 
looked exactly like those Apostles of Liberty of whom he talked.”’ 
(2) Another monograph already quoted from, is the eulogy upon 
Antonio by an unknown writer. I will not quote it at length, for some 
of it is verbiage and fulsome flattery, yet in the light of Shea’s de- 
nunciations, it is pleasant to read of praise rather than blame. One 
wonders at the adjectives used to express the real beauty of life this 
Priest led among his people until the recollection of Shea’s language 
concerning him. Perhaps this is the reason why Antonio who read 
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Part 1) of his A beidoed Life allowed it to remain, being already 
convinced that Claiborne and James Madison as well as Shea, would 
not crown his memory with laurels: ‘4 

“Antonio had been here about 23 years when the voices of new 
busy-bodies were heard. In this matter of justice the voice of the 
people is always the voice of God. As it has been asserted many times 
our Saint accumulated considerable money and that this was contrary 
to the spirit of saintliness and ‘Rules of the Order’ it is most neces- 
sary to stop every idea that tends to lessen the veneration we have 
for his memory. When those good Franciscans departed from Spain 
with other ecclesiastics, they were particularly recommended by the 
- Pope to the Bishop of Havana, who gave them a most favorable 
welcome, and because of the Bull of His Holiness, released them 
entirely from the observance of the rules and statutes of their Order, 
permitting them to robe as the Seculars and to have special dwelling 
places, and to dispose of moneys which they gathered together, just 
as it seemed best for them. Apart from this release from the ‘Rules 
of the Order,’ Fray Antonio received: the Title of Preacher and 
Confessor to the King, and one understands that the Catholic Sovere- 
igns have the power of conferring with these titles, the same exemp- 
tions and privileges as have been given by the Bishop of Havana. 
You see then that Father Antonio was plainly and doubly justified 
as to the Obligations of his Order! Now let us explain how he has 
amassed those moneys and how he has used them. Each familye 
wished to have him perform its baptisms and marriages. (I interrupt 
this narrative to say that the Archives have records of over 3,500 
marriages performed by Antonio). He would give them the blessed 
Sacrement for nothing, but it was a double pleasure for those families 
to present him—a paper of sugar plums which held one or many 
pieces of gold. When he returned home, he gave them to the poor. 
He did this in silence, but in spite of all his precautions the knowl- 
edge of these benefactions was made public. I remember that one 
day Doctor —— came to my house and said he had just given to Mr. — 
—— Melon 1,000 piastres for bread to be given to the poor by order 
of Fray Antonio and that only a short while ago he had paid out 
1,200. I-also knew he sent considerable sums to his convent, to his 
" numerous family and others. While he received with one hand he 
gave away with the other.’’ This abridged life of Antonio seems to 
prove conclusively that he had the right from the King to depart | 
from the Rules of his Order and that he was not a miser, but gave . 
away nearly all that was given to him. His dwelling place was a 
hut in the rear of the Cathedral. (Pages ll and12). And nowl . 
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ask you to listen to a letter from Antonio himself to Monsignor 

William Du Bourg, the original being in the Cathedral Archives — 
' and the “copia” certified by the Archivist. _The translation of the 
Spanish is as follows: “New Orleans, Jan. 2nd, 1819. Monsignor: 
God is witness of the sorrows that fills my heart because of the: mo- 
mentous question you have thought wise to lay upon my weak shoul- 
ders. . I am not the worthy Priest that you say Iam. Neither am I 
possessed of the righteousness that should pervade the Apostolic 
‘See. The inspiration born of knowledge; the nearness of the grave 
_and the terrible judgment of Jesus Christ, appeal more to me than © 
the hallucination of. conceitedness. . Without virtue or talents, I 
would cause the congregation to go astray, instead of.unifying and 
instructing them in spiritual affairs. Doubtless I would make a 
-useless or Bad Bishop. If the faithful of the Parish adore me as you 
say, there is no other merit, on my part, than a well meant wish to 
aid them spiritually. . All else, is because of kindness, religion and 
gentleness, of these people whom I love with just the same affection 
a father would give to-his son. Content in the administration of this 
Parish, I have gone on the broad highway of my life, away from my 


-. native land, always happy in the intimacy with people. Never have 


_ they ceased to listen and respect me, far more than I deserve. _ Daily 
_I pray for them, and fatherly love for my Parishioners will accompany . 
-me to the grave and endure as long as my ashes. , All my reputation 
‘before God and man would be the response to my ministry, and 
believe me, Monsignor, that I would be more than grateful, should 
you do all in your power to help me to be a good Parish Priest, which 
‘ would be an action far,better than to vest me in Pontificals. Heaven 
will reward you for the distinction with which you have honored 
me. Recognizing this, permit me, Monsignor, to offer you my 
gratitude and the love of an old Parish Priest who has some observa- 
‘ tion coupled with the longing for the greater glory of God, the up- 
- building: and peace of all the world. It is indubitable that Inquisi- 
tion, reform and pusishment of the clergy pertains with absolute 
right to the Bishops, and that,.observing the. formalities of the law, 
they can even pronounce their own, removal one temporary confine- 
ment or perpetual. : 
| “It is equally certain’ that Parish Priests can eichiaieaiies adviee 
and admonish, when those guilty of crime make their confession: to 
go beyond these limits is unjust: consequently, if you are perfectly 
certain of the crimes of those Priests that you cite in your letter; it 
_ isin your power after prosecution to give the corresponding judgment. 
The crimes of which you speak are most grave. It is notorious that 
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criminal acts have been committed and that you have verified the 
scandal. Here is that which pertains to your tribunal; not to your 
character of a Father but only of a judge. Your jurisdiction is indis- 
putable. The submission of the culrpit to your legally promulgated 
sentence ought to be complete. But what hinders your pastoral 
rectitude? I address you with all my evangelical strength. When 
you fix upon the mind the offences of both ecclesiastics it is natural 
that they should be exact in their form: Their punishment. is of 
interest to the reverence due the Church for the example of the 
religious and the restraint of the evil talkers. Monsignor, make an 
offering to the Holy Mother in your Diocese. Make a day of re- 
- joicing for your Consort, comforted with the punishment of evil 
and good. The presence of the Prelate has more weight than 1000 
admonitions. Your virtues are props to your venerable character. 
They will build up the thoughtful, and put the froward to confusion. 
So much so, that perhaps females who have gone astray would 
return to the sheep-fold with the liking and glory of their pastor? 
- So be it! That with your mantle you would have the happiness of 
bringing to pass what Constantine the Great sought to do,—talking 
with his Priest. In any event, pray fervently if you wish to promote 
in your Church, honor, piety or Christian instruction, take the 
- remedy that your zeal and authority dictates—but permit me to say, 
Monsignor, that I absolutely assert that my promotion to the Epis- 
copal dignity is not the remedy for these evils. In that event other 

evils would spring to life. I speak to my Father and Pastor with | 
the only desire for the greatest good and I must be candid. Use your 
judgment. You shall decide. Consider in what (degree) I may be 
Coadjutor. How should I discharge the duties of my ministry in 
lower Louisiana? Since the creation of the Bishop in Louisiana, I 

have acknowledged this Parish as the Mother and Titular. 

“In the adjustment of territory, I have repealed no ruling of the 
government. The gov ent of the United States by protecting 
uniformly the churches And their teachers, does not concern itself 
with their business and religious establishments. As’ soon as the 
Holy Father renews the right of Presentation, which Spain held by 
her Concordat with the See of Rome, His Holiness will name for you 
a Bishop of Louisiana. Until that day comes, have we not the 
Pontifical decision which takes away from New Orleans the Episcopal 
See? How would it be possible to nominate a Coadjutor in the 
capitol city? If it were to be discovered in your Church that a man 
had been weak and well stricken in years; had been intrusted with 
the affairs of the Church universal, or that the government had 
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made it necessary for you to take away from the State the trust 
confined, it would be tantamount to frame the right to nominate a 
Coadjutor. If by residing in the capital you should nominate a 
Coadjutor as in the remote parts of the Diocese, you would have 
substituted the Episcopal functions and you would have done noth- 
ing more prudent; but to put the Bishop Titular in a country very 
inferior, and the Coadjutor in the capital is rather monstrous! To 
look for a Coadjutor in a person not only much older than the Titu- 
lar also at an age so advanced as mine, is quite orderly—and what 
would the faithful say at such a proceeding? Do you suppose that 
the faithful of New Orleans would not resent it and call it a misfor- 
tune which would deprive them of that right and honor due the 
capital which would hold the Chief ecclesiastic? Such a novelty 
- would produce a great sensation; it would be a dreadful crime and 
at once complaints would be made to Rome. All men would disre- 
gard it and esteem their own interests. There would be a cutting 
off from the faithful of glory, honor, and useful considerations. 
The Episcopal See would be forced up by the roots; it would be very 
considerable in the future, disagreeable things would happen. It is 
not pleasant to see the Cathedral in St. Louis established by reducing 
this Church to a mere Parish and it is worse to deprive that city of its 
Seminary which ought to be proportionate to the best advantage 
for religious education. Never would I be deprived of the rights 
which I had at first and always demanded; that the Bishop divide 
his residence in both Churches, and it would not be extraordinary 
that some of the faithful instructed in that unvaring system of the 
Church of Rome in the establishment of conciliar seminaries, would 
demand readjustment. Finally: that those Senior Trustees whose 
affection for me, you know, shows generosity in making a partition 
to sustain with dignity the Episcopal See. Always would it seem 
right to the respect and affection they confess for me; but that they 
would fall short of justice without doubt, that their good trusteeship, 
etc., would compel them to be generous in their treatment, not only 
of me, but in the other matters which might be revealed of, as the 
Episcopal character, just as their own conscience would compel 
them to be just and right to their own Church, although finding 
difficulty at first. It would seem extremely absurd to see a Coadju- 
tor with an endowment and a Titular with small income. The 
Diocesan ought to take care of the Inferior, not the other way round. 
This weighty thought is the burden of your letter October 11, 1817. 
It is to say when I should be Suffragan. But it would be necessary 
that you should be raised to the Arch Bishopric; all the more reason 
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why you should not have a Coadjutor in New Orleans, unless the 
-Metrepolitan should reside here. Finally: that if I were Bishop I 
_ should choose for my Curate the Priest that would please me most. 
‘The nomination or presentation of the Curé for such Churches does 
not belong to the Bishop without sanction of the Legislature. That 
right is indubitable to whom it pertains. Monsignor, I have spoken 
to you from the depth of my heart. Ask me of what I have talked 
over with you, with entire confidence. I will verify it. I ask God to 
pour out upon your soul the oil of consolation, for your great glory, 
the upbuilding of the Church and the consolation of all your Dioceses. 
The least of such is your most attached quality.—F. Antonio de Se-. 
A reason for the attitude of Antonio as shown by his letter is 
indicated in the final question which we can discuss, but with no 
hope of any documentary evidence. Was this Priest a Free and 
accepted Mason? Up to the present time (Jan., 1919) the Secretary 
of L’Etoile Polaire has not been able to find indisputable evidence. 
Among the notices for his funeral, printed in ‘“The Louisiana Gazette” | 
and “The Bee,’”’ both of date Jan. 22nd; 1829, appear two requests. 
One, that Masons of all lodges should walk in the procession and 
second, a special notice that the members of L’Etoile Polaire should 
take part. Miss Grace King is verbal authority for Guyarré assert- 
ing a Masonic Burial was accorded Antonio after the Church ser- 
vice. If he was a Mason it. would explain much in his life and deal- 
ings with men, otherwise obscure. If there are documents hitherto 
hidden which challenge the character of Antonio and prove him to be 
all that Shea asserts, then it is high time for them to be shown. 
This is an age that demands documentary proof. The Abridged 
Life of Antonio: the interview with Lafayette: the letter to Du 
Bourg after the latter, Aug., 1813, had written to Carroll lamenting 
the defiance of Antonio, prove him to be a most remarkable man 
filled with the characteristics which make for true greatness. 

If Shea was right, then the people of New Orleans were all 
wrong, their love and admiration for this venerable Priest were 
misplaced. All the newspapers in New Orleans omitted publication 
Jan., 22nd, 1819. The House of Representatives resolved to attend 
the funeral in a body; Mr. Ed. Livingston in the name of the New 
Orlean’s Bar adjourned the courts until the 23rd of Jan. and delivered 
an oration upon Antonio called ‘“The Tribute of Respect,” in the 
course of which he said: ‘‘Antonio’s charity and virtues would have 
entitled him. to Canonization—and if his title to that distinction — 
were to be tried, the Advocate of the Evil One would burn his brief 
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and despair of showing one reason why he should not be revered as a 
saint in heaven who lived the life of one on earth.” 

All this is evidence beyond the shadow of a doubt. And today 
90 years after his death, he is honored as he never was honored 
during his life. As the writer of the “Abridged Life”, says: ‘“‘The 
Saints are always persecuted.’’ My opinion is that this remarkable 
man with faults germane to a positive and executive nature, yet, 
by his genuine piety and good works deserved the general admira- 
tion and love that he gained and held. It is 90 years almost to a day 
since the passing from this life into Life Eternal of Fray Antonio 
de Sedella. I would respectfully suggest that in 1929 the 100th 
anniversary of Antonio’s death, the Louisiana Historical Society, 
prepare a program and exhaustive history of this man who did more 
for New Orleans, morally and spiritually, than any other known 
person. 
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JACKSON SQUARE 


By Henry Renshaw. 


On early maps of New Orleans are delineated the boundaries of 
the Place d’Armes. It was used for the evolution of troops; it served 
also as a resort for citizens to while away their leisure. 

Thrice within its limits has been enacted a significant formality, 
making known to the people a change of domination. | 

At the arrival of O’Reilly in the summer of 1769, the flag of 
France was lowered and that of Spain was raised; on November 
30th, 1803, the fluttering symbol of French sovereignty took the 
place of the Spanish standard; in the following month the tri-color 


_of France gave way to the starry emblem of the United States. 


About the end of 1848 or the beginning of 1849 there returned 
to Louisiana, from over the sea, a lady of great wealth and high 
degree. She had lived for a long period in France. In consequence 
of the revolution which ushered in the second French Republic, she 


withdrew from Paris to England there to await the restoration of | 


tranquillity in France. Shesojourned for a time in London. Wearied 


: by disappointing delay, she availed of the opportunity afforded by 


her self-imposed exile to visit New Orleans, where she had property 
to which she wished to give personal attention. Arrived in Louisiana 
she dwelt sometimes at New Orleans, her native city; at other times 


in its vicinity. 

She previously had interrupted her residence in France to view 
again the scenes familiar to her girlhood, but the visit now being dis- 
cussed was rendered memorable by the construction of buildings with 


which: she graced the city. 

This lady was Micaela Leonarda Antonia Almonester, Baroness 
de Pontalba, only daughter of Andres Almonester y Roxas from his 
marriage with Louise de Laronde of this city. 

Andres: Almonester was a native of Andalusia, Spain. He came | 
to New Orleans where success rewarded his enterprise. He ac- 
cummulated riches. From his abundant estate he gave bountifully 
for charitable and religious purposes; he held authority civil and 
military. His benefactions received royal recognition. He was cre- 
ated a Knight of the order of Charles III. The ceremony of his re- 
ception as such took place in this city on the evening of September 


8, 1796. 
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Baron Joseph Xavier Delfau de Pontalba was present at the 
ceremony. Describing the celebration, he says, that the reception was 
in accordance with custom. Almonester was enveloped in. the 
order’s great robe, whose train was carried by three servitors clad in 
red. Animmense crowd followed him, as in this style he passed 
from the church to his dwelling. Thus enrobed he placed himself 
at the door of the drawing-room where he affectionately kissed on 
both cheeks all those who approached and greeted him, they being 
in number more than three hundred. About 8 o’clock in the evening 
he caused to be sent up from the Place a balloon accompanied by a 
small display of fire-works. After a collation, consisting entirely of 
sweetmeats, the guests prolonged the gaiety until 10 o’clock at night. 

The Baron adds that a person who was present throughout the 
festivity told him its details, as he did not himself enter the house of 
the newly received Knight, there being between them unsettled 
business affairs; and that as long as these were unadjusted, he wished 
to see Almonester only from a distance. 

Years afterwards the Baron’s son married Almonester’s daugh- 


ter. 


Almonester died in New Orleans in April, 1798, at the age of 
seventy-three years. He was buried on the 26th day of the same 
month in the cemetery of the parish of St. Louis in this city. 

On November 11th, 1799, his body was disinterred and ense- 
pulchred in the Cathedral which, by his munificence, arose in the 
place of the church which had been destroyed in 1 the conflagration 
of 1788. 

The registry of the ‘Seiintee of his remains is to be found in the 
archives of the Cathedral and is attested by Fr. Antonio de Sedella. 
The entry is headed by the letters 


presumably representing the words Requiescat in Pace. (The I and 
Y with the Spaniards formerly being, tosome extent, interchangeable. ) 

The remainder of the record is in Spanish, of which the following, 
with the abbreviations filled out, is a translation: 

“By order of His Catholic Majesty, el Senor Don Cision IV 
(whom may God preserve) and at the solicitation of the Most Illus- 
trious Senor Diocesan Don Luis Penalver y Cardenas, most worthy 

_ first bishop of this province of Louisiana and the Floridas, there was 
disinterred from the common cemetery of the Faithful, the body of 
the distinguished benefactor of this Holy Cathedral Church of New 
Orleans, Don Andres Almonester y Roxas, founder of the three 
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churches in said city; whose very pious works are not only useful to — 
religion but also to humanity. } | 

“He was a native of Mayrena de of Andalusia 
in Spain, in the Archbishopic of Seville; he died on the twenty-fifth 
of April of last year, ninety eight, and today, the eleventh of Novem- 
ber, ninety-nine, in the presence of the aforesaid Most Illustrious 
Prelate, and all his clergy, there was given honorable sepulture with 
all possible funeral pomp to the revered remains of the aforemen- 
tioned deceased; which are buried at the foot of the marble step 
of the altar of the Most Blessed Virgin of the Rosary of this Holy 
Cathedral Church.” 

- There is a discrepancy between the foregoing record and the 
inscription on the slab set in the floor of the Cathedral, as to the day 
on which Almonester died. The date of his death as graven on the 
stone being April 26, 1798. 

In the presbytery of the Cathedral is a full length portrait of 
Almonester, which bears. the date 1796. A statement at the bottom 
of this painting recites that he was the founder of the Cathedral, of 
the church of the hospital of St. Charles, and of the church 
of the convent of the Ursulines. These, manifestly, are the three 
churches mentioned in the record of his second burial. 

Micaela Almonester was born November 6, 1795. She was 
confided to the care of the Ursuline Nuns for her education. When 
not quite sixteen years of age she was married to Joseph Xavier 
Celestin Delfau de Pontalba. The contracting parties were cousins, 
although not of near kinship. The groom was a few years the senior 
of the bride he having been born July 6, 1791. Their marriage was 
solemnized October 23, 1811, by Fr. Antonio de Sedella. The record 
thereof is elaborate and interesting, setting forth among other things 
that the sponsor or protector of the marriage was the renowned | 
French Marshal, Michel Ney, Duke of Elchingen, who, by procura- 
tion, was represented by Bernard de Marigny y Mandeville. | 

In the year of their wedding the youthful couple embarked for 
France. There they established their residence. Many years elapsed. 
The marriage was an unhappy one, and the discord between the 

spouses resulted in a separation from bed and board. 

Having returned to New Orleans Mme. de Pontalba anid 
with her purpose of improving her property. This property, facing 
the Place d’Armes, had been owned by her father, who had bought 
the ground from the city, the city having acquired it by grant in 1770 
from O'Reilly, acting in the name of the King of Spain. Upon this 
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ground Almonester had put up buildings of which the lower portion 


was used for shops and the upper portion was used for residences. 


By Act of March 8, 1836, the legislature had divided the city 


into three municipalities, in the first of which lay this property of 
Mme. de Pontalba. 

In a communication from her by her agents, which on August 
28, 1846, had been brought before the council of Municipality No. 


One, it is set forth that Madame de Pontalba desiring to aid in the 


embellishment of her native city proposes to cause to be torn down 
the two rows of buildings fronting the Place d’Armes, from Chartres 
and Conde Streets to the levee and to replace these buildings by 
edifices according to the plan submitted to the Council, but that she 
will consent to carry out this project only if seconded by the Council. 

Reference is then made to certain arcades already proposed on 
St. Peter and St. Anne streets, opposite the Place d’Armes. The 
communication further sets forth that Mme. de Pontalba’s intention 
being to cause to be constructed edifices much more important than 
those proposed at that date, the following requests are made: 

First, that the authorization for the construction of the arcades 
be enlarged with regard to the position of the columns supporting 
the arcades. 

In the second place that the new edifices be exempt from city 
taxation for twenty years from the date of their completion. 

The Council among other resolutions bearing upon this proposal 
adopted one which declared that from the completion of the edifices 
which Mme. de Pontalba proposes to erect opposite the Place d’Armes 


according to the plans annexed to her petition, these structures shall 


be free from the payment of city taxes for the period of twenty years; 
provided that the entire front of said structures in St. Peter and St. 
Anne streets shall be finished in all particulars according to the plans 
furnished. 

On August 6, 1849, there was brought before the Council a letter 
from Mme. de Pontalba stating that, relying upon the resolution in 
her behalf, she had contracted with Stewart & Co. for the demolition 
and reconstruction of that part of the Place d’Armes forming on one 
side the corner of Chartres and St. Peter and on the other, the corner 
of St. Peter and Levee. _.. 

At the same session the Council claiming that she had not com- 


plied with her contract, and that they were without authority to 


grant such privileges, declined to recognize the exemption. 
_ Notwithstanding the refusal of the exemption, Mme. de Pontalba 


persisted in her purpose and enriched the city with architectural 
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adornment. As appears from the chronicles of the Council her plan 


_as time sped by underwent alteration and grew gradually in grandeur 


producing in final development the stately rows of buildings flanking 
the northerly and southerly sides of the Place d’Armes. | 

By the end of 1850, the structures known as the Pontalba build- 
ings were finished. An item in the Delta of January 3, 1851, refers 
to their recent completion. They aroused the admiration of the . 
citizens. Even in their tarnished beauty they are fair to look upon 
and please the sight by. their noble proportions; their spacious veran- 
das; and the elegance of the tendril-like iron work which, enclosing 
the balconies and protecting the little windows aligned below the 
cornice, displays with frequent repetition the interlaced initials of 
the families of Almonester and Pontalba. 

About the date of Mme. de Pontalba’s visit, the Place d’Armes 
was a portion of enclosed ground, provided with benches, and divided | 
by pathways into patches overgrown with common grass. Along 
the inner side of the iron railing which surrounded it, extended a 
a broad and shell-paved avenue over which swayed and rustled 
the ample leafage of a double row of sycamores. 

At the centre of the Place there was a cannon, the “evening gun,”’ 
whose report was the signal for the slaves to retire from the streets. 
With the progress of the night, the watchman-at the Cabildo an- 
nounced the flight of time, and, as he proclaimed the ‘Passing of the 
hours, added the assurance that all was well. 

But the Place d’Armes was to be given a different aspect. Its 
trees were to be cut down and in their stead, were to be plants and 
flowering shrubs. Against the sacrifice of the trees broke forth public 
protest. In despite of expostulation the work of destruction went on. 
On the 29th of November, 1850 the last, of the sycamores was felled. 

The Place d’Armes lost the sylvan beauty of its trees, but it 
became a “veritable garden of delight.” | 

At its session of January 25, 1851, the Council of Municipality 
No. One adopted a resolution which provided that thereafter the 
Place d’Armes was to be known as Jackson Square and that the 
Place du Cirque or Congo Square should be designated by the name of — 
Place d’Armes. 

There had been in New Orleans a Jackson Square but the area 
thus distinguished had been ceded to the Federal Government and 
had been built upon for the purposes of the United States Branch 


Mint. | 
Mme. de Pontalba left New Orleans in April, 1851. She went 


northward. by the Mississippi river, the steamer Belle Key carrying 
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her away from hie childhood’s ial home, which was further en- 
deared to her by grateful remembrance of affection shown her by 
relatives from whom she was departing. 

_ By the ensuing August she was again in Seance Thereafter 
she made no visit to New Orleans. She died in Paris, April 20, 1874. 
Her husband’s death occurred in 1878. 

Towards the end of Mme. de Pontalba’s stay in New Orleans, 


_ there was renewal of interest in the project of erecting a monument | 


commemorative of the battle of New Orleans. For such a memorial 
the site had years before been selected and the corner stone been set. 

In January, 1840, Andrew Jackson was in New Orleans. On the 
13th of that month the corner stone of the memorial of the great 


victory was laid. 
A procession, civic and military, set forth from the State House 


and, with Jackson in a barouche drawn by four horses, passed along 


Canal, Royal, Esplanade and Conde streets to the Place d’Armes, a 
band which formed part of the parade making the air gay with music. 
In the ceremonies which took place in the ancient Place, the Catholic 
Bishop and the clergy of the Cathedral participated. As the stone 
was placed in position Jackson performed the function pertinent 
to the occasion. Addresses were also among the features of the day 

The exercises having been concluded, Jackson, escorted by citi- 
zens and troops, went directly from the Place d’Armes to the steamer 
Vicksburg, which at its river landing was awaiting him. As soon asthe 
illustrious passenger was received on board the vessel began its voyage. 

Early in 1851 meetings of citizens were held with a view to the 
completion of a memorial which nae been proposed many years 
before. 

de Pontalba was a pes admirer of Andrew J 
She is said to have contributed liberally for the construction of the 
monument.. 

It was upon. the plantation of her uncle Ignace Delian de Chal- 
mette that the battle of January 8, 1815 was fought. : 

Act 88 of 1852 after a preamble reciting that a large number of 
citizens of the State have united: themselves into an association with 
a view of erecting a suitable monument to General Andrew Jackson 
and have by voluntary subscription, raised a considerable sum of 
‘money for that purpose, and that the municipal authorities of New 
Orleans have granted an appropriate site.for said monument in the 
centre of Jackson Square, and that it is eminently just and proper 
that Louisiana should as a State, and in testimony of her gratitude, 


contribute: to a work destined to commemorate the achievements . 
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of the hero, to whose military genius and patriotic devotion she 
owes the triumph which rescued her chief city from capture by an 
invading foe, and which illustrates the brightest page of her history, 
appropriated $10,000.00 as the contribution of the State of Louisiana 
towards the expense of erecting a suitable monument to General 
Andrew Jackson, to be erected in J ackson Square in the city of New 
Orleans. 

The Act also an of $5,000. 00 “to designate 
the site of the memorable battle of 1815, near the City of New Or- 
leans.”’ 

In 1853 the design for the memorial was einiiad it was to. be a 
bronze equestrian statue of General Jackson. 

The contract for the making of the statue was given to Clark 
Mills. 

The statue was emeniiotad by December Ist, 1855. It is a replica 
of the statue at Washington, D. C. 

It was intended to unveil the monument on J anuary 8, 1856, 
but the schooner Southerner on which the statue was forwarded from 
Baltimore being delayed on the voyage did not reach New Orleans 
until January 7, 1856. This retarded arrival necessitated a post- 


ponement and eperuary: 9, 1856, was therefore selected as the day 


for the unveiling. 

In the Daily tahene of October 31, 1855, is an article entitled | 
‘‘Removing a Corner Stone.”’ | 

After allusion to the Corner Stone laid January 13, 1840, and the 
box contained in the stone the article says: 

“This stone was removed yesterday in the presence of the 
members of the Association, and placed in the centre of the pedestal 
now being erected in the centre of the Square. This removal was 
rendered necessary from the fact that the stone was originally de- 
posited a little to the left of the exact centre of the Square. The 
workmen commenced a little after daybreak yesterday morning, and 
did not reach the box until eleven o’clock, so firmly had it been set 
originally. 

“They first came to a square block of granite on which was en- 
graved “8th January, 1815,” and beneath this was another granite 
block, hollow in the centre, which contained the copper box above 
mentioned. This was embedded in a mass of bricks and cement 
which had become as hard as the granite itself. After getting this | 
out of the ground the lower block was carefully removed with its 
contents and reverently deposited in the centre of the pedestal, and 
the covering block placed upon it. To show the character of the 
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present foundation for the monument, it will be sufficient to say 
that it took a man more than three hours to break a hole in the mass 
of bricks and cement for the reception of this block. | 

“The Association had a box made and soldered, which they 
placed alongside of the one just mentioned, containing a copy of the 
Civil Code, the daily papers, copies of all the principal records of the 
Association from its commencement to the present time, a brief his- 
tory of the life of Jackson, the names of the Federal, State and City 
officers, and the coins of 1855, particularly those pieces which were 
not in existence in 1840, such as the $3 and $1 gold pieces and 
the three cent piece. The latter were all new and obtained from the , 
for the purpose. 

“It was not deemed necessary to have any parade on the occasion 
as the corner stone had already been laid with so much ceremony 
and solemnity in 1840, and so none but the members of the Asso- 
ciation were notified to attend. Several citizens, however, got wind 
of the affair, and about a hundred were grouped around, who mani- . 
fested much interest in the proceedings, and some of them appeared 
to be particularly anxious to have the box deposited by General Jack- 
son opened to see what it contained. Of course this was not done, 
however, nothing but the stone being removed. The box and its 
contents remain undisturbed in their new resting place.”’ 

At length came on the time appointed for the unveiling. The 
day was bright with sunshine. The city took on an air of festival. 
An imposing parade gave pomp to the occasion. The thronged 
verandas of the Pontalba buildings were as hanging gardens, beau- 
tiful to behold. A great concourse stirred in the Square below. The 
streets leading thereto were affluents flooded with human life. To 
neighboring housetops, to cupola of Cabildo, to steeple of Cathedral, 
venturous persons had ascended that they might witness the grandi- 

ose and inspiriting spectacle. 

Shortly after the hour of noon L. J. Sigur, the orator of the day, 
was introduced to the assembly. At the conclusion of his address 
the canvas which was spread over the monument was withdrawn 
and the statue was disclosed to the public view. Then the roar of 
- cannon, the outbursts of music, the cheers'of the enthusiastic multi- 
tude blended in a mighty volume of sound. The patriotic tumult 
having subsided Clark Mills, the artist, explained to the people’ the 
idea which guided him in fashioning the statue. 

I quote his language as it appears in the press report of that day: 

“‘Ladies and Gentlemen: The statue before you represents one who, 
with a handful of men, proved himself the saviour of your beautiful 
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city. General Jackson is there represented as he appeared on the 
morning of the 8th of January, forty-one years ago. He has advanced 
to the centre of the line in the act of review; the lines have come to 
present arms as a salute to their commander, who is acknowledging 
it by raising his chapeau, according to the military etiquette of that 
day. His restive horse, anticipating the next move, attemps to dash 
down the line; the bridle hand of the dauntless hero being turned 
under, shows that he is restraining the horse, whose open mouth and 
curved neck indicate that the animal is feeling the bit. I have 
thought this explanation necessary as there are many critics who 
profess not to understand the conception of the artist.” 

Shortly after Mr. Mills had finished his remarks, the ceremony 


_ of the day came to an end. 


It may be that the title of this paper suggests a more compre- | 
hensive treatment than I have given. The subject is an extensive 
one. I have purposed to present only fragments of the story of a 
small section of the city—a section which retains the lure of beauty 


and is weighted with wealth of history. 
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THE LOST CITY OF LAFAYETTE 


By James A. Renshaw, Esq. 
Read before The Louisiana Historical Society 


When Bienville founded the city of New Orleans 200 years ago, 
~ he doubtless had visions of its future greatness; but 85 years passed 
between that time and the cession in 1803 of Louisiana to the United 
States, and the city numbered only 10,000 souls. By 1809, however, 
due in large part to the number of refugees from the West Indies, 
its population had approximately doubled, while by 1820 it had 
grown to 41,000, and by 1840 New Orleans, to use a modern phrase, 
had “gone over the top, ”” its inhabitants numbering more than 
100,000. 
With the knowledge that the river line was mainly followed in 
the extension of the city, it will not be a matter of surprise that small 
communities would take growth at advantageous points along the 
— river front even outside the city limits. Such was the origin of what 
on April lst, 1833, by legislative enactment became incorporated ie 
the City of Lafayette. 
Section 1 of said act is given here in full: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Louisiana, in General Assembly convened, That the faubourgs 
Nuns, Lafayette and Livaudais, in the Parish of J efferson, shall be, and 
they are hereby created and made a corporation, and body politic, by the 
name and style of the ‘City of Lafayette.’ ”’ | 


Further along the act provides for the election of a Board of 
Council, to be composed of seven persons, each owning landed 
_ property to the amount of $500.00 situated in said city of Lafayette. 

The said Board to elect its President, who will be commissioned by 
the Governor of the State a Justice of the Peace with powers in crimin- 
al cases only; his salary as such Justice being fixed at $600. OO per 
annum and to be paid by the City of Lafayette. 

This Board of Council was empowered to levy taxes upon cer- 
tain designated occupations, and also to tax all vessels, flat-boats 
and any species of water craft remaining more than one day within 
the limits of the corporation. 

The City of Lafayette, except where apecmlly empowered to act, 


was subject to the Police Jury. 
This act, as already stated, was deted April Ist, 1833, ‘and was 


in force from and after its passage. It was signed by: 
Alcee Labranche, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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C. Derbigny, President of the Senate. 

A. B. Roman, Governor of the State of Louisiana. 

But the little city soon outgrew its swaddling clothes and the 
people were eager for some higher titles for their officials than what 
had hitherto been allowed; and so by act passed March 22nd, 1843, 


the act of incorporation was amended and provision made for the 
election every two years of six councilmen and one mayor... : 


This act was signed by: 

C. Derbigny, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Felix Garcia, President of the Senate. 

A. Mouton, Governor of the State of Louisiana. 

_ The city was growing in importance. In the ten years since its 
incorporation its officials had passed from a Board and President, 
subject except in certain cases to the control of the Police Jury of the 
Parish, to a Council and Mayor with full power to act. 

In October, 1849, the number of children of school age had been 
placed at 2900, of which number 1456 were males and 1244 were 
females. The census report for 1850 put the total population of the 
City of Lafayette as 14,190, of which about 13 per cent. was colored. 

While Lafayette was thus growing, New Orleans was expanding 
in every direction, and so its upper limits were soon crowding La- 
fayette. This, with its resultant similar interests, brought about the 
consolidation of the two cities in 1852. By this act of consolidation, 
the City of Lafayette was to become the Fourth District of New Or- 


_ leans, and to be divided into two wards to be known as the 10th 


and 1lth Wards. But strange to say, although Lafayette thus 
became part of New Orleans it still remained in the parish of Jeffer- 
son, for Section 8 of the Act recites: _ 


‘‘That no contained in this act shall as changing 


the lines dividing the parishes of Jefferson and Orleans; and all that portion 
of the city of New Orleans added to said city by the ee of this act 
shall continue to form part of the parisn of Jefferson.’ 

This act of consolidation was signed February 23rd, 1852, by: 

John E. King, Speaker of the House of Representatives. _ 

J. B. Plauche, Lt.-Gov. and President of the Senate. 

Joseph Walker, Governor of the State of Louisiana. 


Jefferson Parish, that seemingly held on so tenaciously to the 
bit of territory covered by the city of Lafayette, has since not only 
lost that but much larger areas by absorption into the Parish of 
Orleans, when other towns were made part of the Crescent City. 


Though the official life of the City of Lafayette was limited to | 
_ but 19 years, having been incorporated in 1833 and merged in its 
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larger neighbor, the City of New Orleans, in 1852, it developed a 
_ rapid growth, and soon that portion to the then rear of the town 
attracted the attention of some of the well-to-do-merchants of New 
Orleans, who purchased building sites and by the erection of resi- 
dences with large grounds attached caused this section of New 
Orleans long to be known as the Garden District. [RR & BE 

_ Asphalted streets, such as now adorn the city, were unknown 
in those days, but the determination to have the best that was 
available caused the building of plank roads. From Tchoupitoulas 
Street, practically the river front, these plank roads extended back 


through St. Andrew, Josephine, First, Eighth and Ninth streets; | 


other throughfares were likewise planked as necessity arose. Plank 
roads are good in their way, for when first laid they suit their intended 


“purpose admirably, but unless kept in constant repair deteriorate | 


quickly and become rather difficult roads to travel. As late as the 
early part of 1852 the residents of Prytania street petitioned the 
Council of Lafayette for a plank roadway. 
In the earlier days brick or stone side-walks were few and far 
between, the pedestrian having to be satisfied with a plank walk, 
generally of two boards alongside each other running parallel with the 
street, and raised some few inches above the ground. There are still 
today in some of the outlying districts of New Orleans side-walks 
of this kind, and further description is perhaps unnecessary. 

There were omnibus lines to carry the residents of Lafayette to 
New Orleans, whenever shopping, business or pleasure called them. 
One line was on Tchoupitoulas street, and another on Magazine; 
later there was the Apollo (or Carondelet) line, while Prytania street 
line had Felicity Road as its upper terminal; on Jackson street was 
a rail line running double-decker cars drawn by tandem team, while 
the old steam train rendered service on Nayades street (now called 
St. Charles) between Carrollton and where Lee Circle now is. 

The foot of St. Mary street was given the name of the Bulls 
Head, for this. was the cattle landing. The animals were brought 
from Texas. Slaughter houses were plentiful near the river front; 
for then every butcher had the privilege of slaughtering on his own 
premises and the butchers generally resided in the front section of 
the town. The cattle were driven through the streets, and by no 
means infrequently many an exciting chase enlivened the scene 
when some obstreperous steer dashed away, followed by gallopin 
horses and shouting riders. It sometimes occurred, that on nearing 
the place of. slaughter the odor of fresh blood would madden the 
steer, and it would seem impossible to entice, coax or beat him into a 
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closer saiesiaetl But in an emergency a this kind a well trained 
bull-dog proved of immediate service, and springing at the head of the 
animal would take a grip, that produced a wonderful obedience. 

During the stages of high water in the river a flow was allowed 
to pass into the gutters of the streets, flushing them thoroughly, | 
and in this way a system of cleansing the town was brought about. 
The method was perhaps primitive, but it served its purpose; 
and we who live in an age blessed with all the wonderful improve- 
ments, that the last 75 years have showered upon us with a most 
liberal hand, should look with kindly eye and admit that the good 
people of those days were not behind the times. 

The first market established was situated on Jackson street 
between Rousseau and Tchoupitoulas, and later on others were 


constructed and known as the Magazine street market and the 


Ninth street market. In 1851 a site for a new market had been pur- 
chased in Soraparu street, which was to have been called the Lafayette 
market. In the latter part of that year bids were asked for the 
construction of the building, and two were received, one calling for 
$18,300, the other for $18,400. When the Committee on Streets and 
Landings reported to the Council their final selection of a site fer this 
market, they called especial attention to the many objections made . 
on the outside, the principal reason for same being that “certain 
parties were benefited.’”’ This the committee admitted to be a fact, 


but they asked the question, if they had chosen a location elsewhere . 


would not other parties have been benefited? This argument 
seemed unanswerable and the Committee on Streets and Landings 
was sustained. 

Like in all new towns the Fire Department of Lafayette was vol- 
untary. Its organization embraced: 

Franklin No. 1, which became after the consolidation with New 
Orleans Franklin No. 11. 

Jefferson No. 2, known after the consolidation as Jefferson No. 22. 

Young America No. 3, which was abolished when the two cities 
merged. 

Washington No. 4, which became by the same process Chalmette 
No. 23. | 
Lafayette Hook and Ladder No. 1, which retained the same title. 

’ There were many fires which the gallant men of these companies 

had to battle with, and in some cases due to the scant supply of 
available water they proved disastrous, but nothing seemed to check 
the spirit of the organization to do and dare. 
The religious element of the community was well provided for. 
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In the earlier days the ‘Petmntasies Fathers settled here, and those 
of the Roman Catholic faith prospered under their guidance. The 
Presbyterians had. their place of worship, while at the corner of 
Felicity and Chestnut streets was the Methodist Church. The 
Episcopalians had their Trinity Church, first established on Philip 
street and later, though still before Lafayette had lost its identity, 
removed to the present site on Jackson street and Coliseum.’ And 
our Jewish friends were also there with their congregation “The 
Gates of Prayer.’”” They worshipped originally in a building about 
Sixth and Tchoupitoulas, and only after the consolidation on Jackson 
street in their present synagogue. 

Lafayette Cemetery, occupying that large square of ground be- 
— tween Prytania, Coliseum, Washington, and Sixth streets, is a spot 
too well known to require any extended description; but a walk 
through its magnolia shaded avenues will, through the reading of 
the names on the tombs therein, disclose many of those who had been 
the leading citizens of Lafayette. 

_ The Society for the Relief of Destitute Orphan Boys had its 
home on Nayades Street (St. Charles Avenue) a short distance below 
Peters Avenue. I presume you all have seen its solid buildings and 
its large grounds and are, therefore, familiar with its location. This 
Home, of course, was outside of the limits of the City of Lafayette, 
but the Society owned real estate on Fulton street, between Jackson 
and Josephine, and with this fact in mind you will readily understand 
the reasons given in the Mayor’s message denouncing the refusal of 
the Home to receive a boy sent there by the city. I will state that it 
seems the Home was already caring for five orphans sent by the city 
of Lafayette, but that for some reason the money appropriations 
apparently had ceased. Under date of September 9th, 1851, the 
Mayor communicated to the Council: 


— “T deem it proper to remark that this Corporation for a iaabihaes of 
ere ears has made an appropriation to the said ‘Asylum for Destitute Orphan 
ys’ averaging about $500.00 per annum in money, has exempted their 
landed property and slaves from taxation, given them license for cart, etc. 
The State has made liberal appropriations to sustain it; and it was estab- 
lished for the express purpose of receiving and educating indigent male . 
orphans. I think that unless the institution is unable from want of means 
- to carry out the charitable intention of its founders, that no indigent 
male orphan should be turned from its doors, and if so, I further suggest 
that the Council should bring the subject before the next Legislature. 


What was the result of this protest of indignation I am unaware, 
but I have recited the incident to show that communities, like in- 
dividuals, have their little troubles. | 

Lafayette in the last few years of its corporate’ life could boast 
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of its newspaper, for “The Louisiana Statesman’ was published 
every Wednesday and Friday. It was the official journal of the 
cities of Lafayette and Jefferson City. Its prorprietor was J. G. Fan- 
ning and its editors were J. F. H. Claiborne and J. G. Fanning. Its 
office was on Jackson street near Rousseau. 

There were no banks in Lafayette, and’ the merchants and resi- 
dents transacted their financial affairs, where necessary, through 
the banking institutions of New Orleans. But Lafayette numbered 
among its people some very prosperous business establishments. | 

Millbanks’ granary was located in a substantial brick building, 
which was eventually burned down; but was replaced by the first 
grain elevator built in New Orleans. The site was at the foot of 
Harmony street. 

Wm. Beaty was the proprietor of ‘nadlibii the largest sale stables 
in this section of the country. 

Stafford’s grocery at Jackson and Rousseau streets was a land- 
mark in that neighborhood, while Phillips’ grocery at Nayades (St. 
Charles) and Jackson served a large clientele in the then rear portion 
of the city. 

The river front in time grew to be a busy scene and much foreign 
trade was shipped from there. In those days the tobacco trade was 
of great importance to New Orleans, rivalling that of the cotton 
intetests, and a line of vessels sailed with some degree of regularity 
from the Lafayette front, principally for the Bremen market. Among 
these vessels, and continuing on down after the consolidation, were 
the Uhland, New Orleans, Constantia, August and Hermann. 

Lafayette had reason also to feel proud of its military companies. 
The Lafayette Guards and the Jefferson Guards constituted the 


- infantry branch. There was also a company of cavalry under the 


command of Captain Koenig, who prior to coming to this country 
had been a Prussian officer; it was a well drilled troop and made a 


soldierly appearance. 
It would seem that no city could be its 


_ house of mystery, and Lafayette in this respect boasted of its haunted 


house that stood in the square bounded by Washington, Sixth, 
Fulton and Tchoupitoulas streets. In design it resembled somewhat 
a castle and was a substantial building. . I remember how as a young- 
ster, though this was after the consolidation, I would go with other 
boys in a daring spirit of adventure to glimpse at this resort of ghosts 
and spirits. As we approached the place our foot-steps faltered and 
altogether stopped at some little distance away; we gazed and shud- 
dered for a while and then returned to our respective homes fully 
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satisfied we were really heroes for such daring. But the building was 
finally demolished, as it was fast becoming the chosen resort of petty 
thieves, and the vicious and idle. 

On this same square stood during the war with Mexico an old 
warehouse which was then used for army stores of one kind or another. 
The neighborhood one morning was aroused by the landing at Sixth 
street of the S. S. Pimlico, one of the old side-wheel type, and the 
disembarkation of a body of troops, who marched to the warehouse, 
secured what was needed, embarked again on the steamer, and soon 
were steaming on out to the Gulf on the way to the land of the 

On June 5th, 1849, Mr. James H. Caldwell submitted a letter to 
. the Council of Lafayette asking the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to confer with him upon the subject of lighting the city with 
gas. Such a committee was named, but I failed to find any report 
fromm the committee in question. Oil was used for the lighting of the 
city. In September, 1851, the Council authorized the Police Com- 
mittee to have lamps placed in the following streets: 

“On Harmony street from Magazine to Nayades; and on Prytania 
street and Chestnut street from Harmony to Washington street, 
making in all 10 lamps for that portion of the city included between 
_ Magazine, Nayades, Washington, and the upper line of the city.” 

Think for a moment what the illumination must have been, 
and deem yourselves fortunate that you live in this age of incandes- 
cent brightness. 

The greater number of you haem. Matdi Gras only as a. dex of 
mirth and pleasure, but in the earlier times this custom of masking 
was made the means of much rowdyism. In 1849 an ordinance was 
passed forbidding “‘any persons to make any charivari or to appear 
masked or disguised in the streets.”’ 

In 1850 is of record a ladies’ petition objecting to the crowds 
on the Sabbath day at Camp and St. Mary, declaring same a nuisance 
and asking they be suppressed. 

A bit earlier in the same year the Council seems to ae been 
denounced by the people, for mass meetings were held asking for their 
_ resignations. In response to same a motion was made in the Coungi] 
for the resignation of the members in a body. It at first looked ag. 
though the polite request of the citizens was about to bear fruit, but 
the matter apparently was never forced to a decision. 

In response to an appeal from New Orleans that Lafayette — 
share some of the expense of closing the Sauvé Crevasse, Lafayette 
put itself on record as refusing, based upon the fact that it had never 
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been asked to confer with New Orleans in the matter; that had New 
Orleans so asked the work might have been done differently and in a 
less costly way, and further, on the time-honored principle that 
taxation without representation could meet with no favor. : 

In the years of which I write there were no railroads in this 
section of country, except the Pontchartrain road which ran and still 
runs out Elysian Fields to Milneburg, and which if I am not mistaken 
was the second road constructed in the United States, and the Car- 
rollton road of which I have already made mention in this paper. 
But the far-seeing men of the day were anticipating; I find the Council 
of Lafayette authorized June 28th, 1851, a warrant for $166.70 as 
the city’s proportion of a proposed survey of a route for the New 
Orleans and Jackson railroad, which has now become the southern 
end of the great Illinois Central line; while a few months later, 
November 25th, 1851, the Council voted a subscription of $200 in 
favor of the Algiers and Opelousas railroad, which in turn became 
the New Orleans end of the Southern Pacific system. 

A disposition to render the city more beautiful was no doubt 
responsible for the resolution of December 2nd, 1851, “That the 
Police Committee notify the O’Reilly Telegraph Co. to remove the 
posts and wires from the banquettes to the ditch next to the railroad 
in Nayades street.” 

About this same time a committee was.appointed to meet 
similar committee from the Commercial Water Works Co. of the 
City of New Orleans with a view to extending corporate authority of 
said Company into City of Lafayette. 

I am sorry to have to record that about the close of the year 
1851 the Bank of Louisiana seized for a claim of $1,060 the school- 
house on Laurel and Philip streets and the house occupied by the 
sexton. | 

At a council meeting in March, 1852, a report was made show- 
ing the Public Schools to be in a flourishing condition, with the 
largest recorded attendance of pupils numbering 1,509 and a staff 
of 33 teachers. Further, reciting the apportionment of $23,865.36 for 
1851, and $25,000.00 for 1852, the hope was expressed that New 
Orleans would do equally as well in the future. 

The following message of the Mayor was presented and placed 


upon the journal: 


To the Honorable Board of Aldermen 
of the City of Lafayette. 


“Our official intercourse being about to close I cannot let the oppor- 
tunity pass without expressing to your honorable body my sincere thanks 


“City of Lafayette, March 29th, 1852, 
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for the uniform kindness and courtesy oki individually and collectively 
you have shown me, as your presiding officer. If during our connection in 
the affairs of the City, any unpleasant circumstance should have 


arisen to disturb the harmony of our proceedings or excite an unkind senti- 
ment in the mind of any member in so far as I am concerned, I beg you to 


attribute it to any other cause than a disposition to give offerise. 
“In conclusion I beg to assure you that my best Po age meme each of 


you into whatever position you may hereafter be pla 


remain, most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
F. BOULIGNY. 


“On motion of Dr. Dowler the Council adjourned sine die.” 


I hope the reading of these pages has not proved wearisome to 
you. The field strikes me as one well worthy of cultivation. New 
Orleans in its expansion has absorbed other towns, and each had its 
little history so far unrecited, and the incidents of which grow dimmer 
with the passing years. To most of us these occurrences are hidden 
facts, and only a few may be able to point out and say “This was 
Jefferson City,” and ‘““That was called Carrollton,”’ or “Over the 
river was Algiers,’ but beyond that there is but scant knowledge. 
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HIGHWAY PROGRESS IN LOUISIANA 


By C. M. Kerr, Assistant Highway Engineer 
and Read before The Loutsiana Historical Society 


Before entering upon a subject which is of special interest to 
us, namely “Highway Progress in Louisiana,”’ I think that a brief 
summary of the road building activities of former times would be 
apropos. Unfortunately, however, there are very few authentic 
records of the work of our ancestors relative to this subject, and to 
their efforts towards the establishment and improvement of methods 
of communication. 

In the primitive state, man had few wants, and these were 
mostly of an individual character. The forest, streams and lakes 
supplied his food, and he came to know the regions where game and 
fish were most abundant. Experience soon taught him the best and 
most direct route to his sources of supply, and this led to the estab- 
lishment for himself of definite trails. When man, in his savage 
state ceased to be content with the simple requirement of his lot, 
which could be obtained from nature in his immediate neighborhood, 
and when he sought, by intercourse, trade and war to win profit 
from his neighbors, the question of transportation, and lines of com- 
munication, presented themselves more and more to his mind. With 
the gradual dawning of civilization, his habitation became more and 
more fixed, and communication with his own and neighboring tribes 
broadened his field of activities, which resulted in the gradual estab- 
lishment of more or less definite routes of travel. These lines of com- 
munication grew from mere traces in the wilderness to paths which 
admitted of the passage of beasts of burden, and these paths were in 
turn widened out at a later stage in the development of the world, 
and became our first primitive roads. As time went on, the progress 
of civilization was closely related to the desires of the human race. 
Thus the foot-paths became packtrails, which in time developed 
into roadways, which were of a type in keeping with the progress of 
their builder. | | 

Strange as it may sound, more than half of the inhabited world 
is still in the pack-train state, and this condition may apply, unfor- 
tunately, to sections of our own country, at certain times of the year, 
at least. 

With the advent of the wheeled vehicle, the necessity of har- 
dened traveled ways became evident. The initial step towards 
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the development of modern means of transportation appears to have 
been attained in the pursuance of such rude tasks as the moving, 


by the use of rollers, of large blocks of stone, which were used in | 


the construction of the Egyptian Pyramids. The remains of'a great 
causeway, more than a mile in length, just east of the Great Pyramids 
of Ghizeh, have been discovered. This road is supposed to be a por- 
tion of the Great Highway built by King Cheops, 3,092 years B. C. 
for the purpose of transporting the stone used in the construction 
of the Pyramids, and is the earliest record that we have of a stone 
surfaced roadway. Herodotus tells us that 100,000 men were em- 
ployed ten years to build this roadway, which was constructed of 
massive blocks, ten feet thick in places. 

From this primitive.method of transporting the material which 
went into the construction of this Pyramid, inventive genius next 
developed the war chariot, which was, without doubt, the fore-run- 
ner of the wagon and automobile of today. 

From the time of Cheops to the fall of the Roman Empire, 
history tells us of the activities of the people of ancient times in 
highway construction. Ninevah and Babylon were connected by a 
highway, paved with bricks set in asphalt mortar, 400 miles long. 
The conquering Persians learned the art of road building from the 
‘Babylonians, and instituted a system of military roads throughout 
their Empire. They established military post service, with relay 
stations 18 to 25 miles apart, where riders secured fresh mounts. 
Herodotus informs us that nothing mortal surpassed these messen- 
gers in swiftness, who travelled at a speed of 60 to 120 miles a day. 
Strabs tells us of the great road from Babylon to Syria, upon which a 


moderate toll was exacted. This record is probably the earliest in- 


stance of the collection of 


While the ancient histories of the Egyptians, Persians and . 


Greeks indicate that these nations were by no means ignorant of 
road construction, the Carthagenians were the first instructors to the 
world in the art of road building. To Carthage must be given the 
credit of demonstrating the strategic and economic value of improved 
roads. The ready exchange of her commerce by land made her able 
to withstand the terrible drains of long and bloody wars, and to 
offer opposition to the menace of Roman supremacy. The Romans 
were good pupils, however, and realizing the military advantage 
of roads, which supplied a means, as it were, of increasing the reach 
of their swords, they were not long in developing a comprehensive 
and efficient system of their own. In fact, the development of their 
activities along this line is the first definite knowledge that we have 
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of systematic road building. The first of their great roads, known as 
the Appian Way, or ‘Queen of Roads,’’. extended from Rome to 
Brandisium, a distance of 360 miles. It.was begun by Appine Claudius 
years before the birth of Christ, and completed by Julius Caesar, 
and was the forerunner of a vast system of highways connecting the 
outmost limits of the Roman Empire. Like the Carthagenians, the 
Romans built their roads for military purposes, and the extent of their 
‘activities is astounding. Every conquered province was traversed 
in all directions with connecting roads, and England, Sicily, Africa 
and even Asia, all bear witness of their energy. 

The countries of ancient Europe, Asia and Africa, are not the 
only ones, however, where systems of roadways were developed. 
The ancient civilizations of Peru and Mexico had roads which history 
informs us were equal, if not superior, in some instances to the Roman 
highways. These roads were also largely of a military nature, but, 
so well did they serve as an economic purpose, that, prior to the ad- 
vent of the white man, famine was unknown in Peru. Pizarro, on 
first obtaining sight of the Peruvian highway from Quito to Cuzco, 
exclaimed ‘‘Nothing in Christendom equals the magnificence of this 
road across the Sierra.”’ In the adaptation of roads.to natural con- 
ditions, the Peruvians were superior to the Romans, for instead of 
building in a straight line, irrespective of obstacles imposed by na- 
ture, they adapted their locations to the topography of the country. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire, its system of roads passed 
into disuse and neglect. During the reign of Charlemange from the 
year 742 to the year 814, there was a slight revival, but economic and 
political conditions were such as to offer little encouragement to the 
impulse, and with the coming of feudalism, commerce and interchange 
were practically abandoned. Roadways came to be looked upon 
with dread and were regarded simply as outlets for the operations of 
the robber barons and roving marauders. In fact, such roads as 
existed were torn up and destroyed as a means of safety. Such con- 
ditions continued up to the time of the first Crusade, in the 11th 
Century. This Crusade, with the seven succeeding ones, even though 
they failed in their original object, were of immense value to Europe 
as they promoted intercourse between the nations, awakened them 
and stimulated commerce and the dissemination of knowledge. © 
Conditions continued to improve slowly, however, and it was not 
until the time of Napoleon that the present magnificent road system 
of France was conceived and started. 

In 1775, Pierre-Marie-Jeronne Tresaquet, an eminent French 
Engineer, published his first great treatise on broken stone roads, and 
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he may well be called the: father of modern road building and 1 main- 
tenance. 

- While the records of road legislation in England date back to. 
1285, some idea of the progress made in this country may be obtained 
from an extract of the report of one Honorable Arthur Young, after 
a six months tour throughout Northern England in 1770. 

- “T know in the whole range of language no terms sufficiently 
expressive to describe this infernal road. Let me seriously caution 
all travellers who may accidentally propose to travel this terrible 
country to avoid it, as they would the devil, for a hundred to one 
they break their necks or their limbs by overthrow or breakings down. 
They will meet with ruts, which -I actually measured, four feet deep, 
floating with mud only from a wet summer; what then must it be in 
winter? The only mending it receives is tumbling some loose stones © 
into the worst holes, which serves no other purpose than jolting a 
carriage in the most intolerable manner.. These.are not only opinions, 
but facts; for I actually passed three carts broken down in those 18 
miles of execrable memory.” 

Except for the work and efforts of John oui McAdam, 
and Thomas Telford, little was done by England up to the year 
1838 to remedy her highway conditions. These two eminent engineers 
and road builders were contemporaries of the great Treasaquet 
and share with him the honors of being the pioneers of modern 
highway construction. From the early part of the Ninteteenth 
Century to the present day, the improvement -of highways in both 
England and France has progressed steadily, and the value of the 
superb road system of France was demonstrated in the part it played 
in the holding in check, and final defeat of the enemy of civilization. 
| Due to the conditions of the roadways of the northern countries 

of Europe, the traditions of the early settlers of America were value- 
less as guiders in the construction of highways. If the colonists 
had come to this country during the time of the Roman supremacy, 
they would have been provided with a system of good roads at the 
cost of the Empire. But the northern countries gave to the American 
pioneer nothing which cost money. They had to provide everything 
for themselves, and as existence in those days was a struggle, with the 
mysteries of the new and unknown surrounding them, they had to 
make the best of conditions. The intercourse between settlements 
was maintained by boats, or by paths which were barely fit for horse- 
men and pack-animals. With the increase in wealth and popula- 
tion, however, the use of vehicles increased, and the original trails 
- were cleared so as to admit of their passage, but it was some 200 
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years before any considerable part of the traffic passed over ordi- 
-nary highways. 


The first American road law was passed in 1632 in Virginia, and 
the first American road was built at Jamestown a few years later. 
We may judge of the condition of affairs, however, when we find that, 
in 1625, when the British Crown took over Virginia from the London 
Company, the investigation revealed the fact that the Governor 


alone owned a horse. 
At the time of the organization of our Government, highway 


construction can scarcely be said to have begun. From the time of 


the Revolution to the beginning of the Civil War, in 1861, numerous 
toll roads were built throughout the different States. They did not 
satisfy the demands of the time, however, and were not, as a rule, 
profitable. An act was passed by the Government in 1806 providing 


for the building of a highway from the Atlantic to the Mississippi 


river. For 32 years, during which time $6,824,919.33 was expended 
on this great enterprise, the Government struggled to complete this — 
work, but had to discontinue in 1838, when the appropriations ceased. 
Up to the year 1861 the Government expended $14,000,000.00 in 
extending assistance to the States towards the improvement of 
highway work. _ 

Between the years of 1861 and 1916, the National Government 
rendered aid to road building only in an educational sense. After 
the Civil War, the rapid development of the railroads gave birth to the 
idea that the importance and value of improved roads had lessened. 


It required some time for the country at large to discover the grave 


error being made, and it was not until the advent of the bicycle 
that the good roads movement awoke to its full importance. At 


various times small appropriations were made by the United States 


Government in the interests of highway development, for educational 


- purposes only, and it was not until the year 1916 that serious consider- 


ation was given by the National Government to the systematic 
construction of the highways of the country. This action resulted in 
the passage of the Federal Road Act of 1916, whereby $75,000,000.00 
isnow appropriated by the Government to be spent in the construction 
of roadways throughout the United States, under certain conditions. 

In reviewing the history of road building, I fear that I have 
digressed from and neglected somewhat the original theme of this 
paper, but our gradual development from the days of the earliest 
settler to the present time was affected and influenced by the tradi- 
tions and history of the Old World, and was but a natural outgrowth 


of our inheritance of conditions in the mother countries. 
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Prior to the formal transfer of Louisiana to the United States, 
on December 30th, 1803, there is little or no authentic record of the 
development of any highway system or road:building under French 
or Spanish domination. Conditions, in this respect, were not im- 
proved, however, at this time, and the history of road activities 
during the early days following our entrance into the Union is meagre. 

Before the fate of the sovereign State of Louisiana was finally 
and definitely settled, and she became an active unit in this great 
nation of ours, six times did her government change. From the French 
to Crozat in 1712; from Crozat to the Western Company in 1717; 
from this Company to Louis XV in 1731; from Louis XV to Spain 
in 1762; from Spain to France in 1801, and from France to the United 
States in 1803. 

i It is a debatable question as to whether or not the general pro- 

gress of the country was retarded by these several changes in gov- 
ernment. Without doubt, the entrance of each new régime meant a 
radical change of policies, which. interrupted development, for a 
while at least, until affairs could again resume their natural course. 

As the limits of civilization were gradually advanced, and the 
hithe. to unknown haunts of the Indian were penetrated, the pioneer 
settlers naturally followed the lines of least resistance. It is a nota- 
ble fact that the present State of Louisiana has some 4,794 miles of 


navigable waters, and every parish of the State, with the exception ~ 


of four, can, at some period of the year, be reached by water trans- 
' portation. These water ways, which formed a continuous chain of 
rivers, bayous, bays and lakes, with the trails along their banks, 
and the cross country trails made by the Indians and some of the 
early explorers—De Soto in 1542, La Salle in 1684, St. Denis in 1714 
and 1718, and a few other French and Spanish traders,—were the 
main thoroughfares during the period of colonization. Many of 
these trails were cut by the French and Spanish armies, connecting 
fortifications and trading posts. Great tracts of lands were often 
granted by the Government, at that time in control, to various 
individuals, companies, and corporations under the proviso that 
they colonize and develop these holdings. Owing to the fact that the 
lands lying adjacent to the rivers, bayous and lakes of the alluvial 
sections of the State are of higher elevation and more accessible 
than the land with no frontage upon these waterways, the first 
grants were made along these streams, and therefore were first 
settled and improved, and naturally the first roadways were con- 
structed along their banks. For mutual protection against the at- 

tacks of the often none too friendly Indian, these colonists, with 
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the aid of the army, cut out roads connecting their homes with those 


of their neighbors, and with the forts and trading posts. These 
roads, however, were, for the most part, but crude affairs, and were 
scarcely an improvement over natural conditions. Transportation 


_ by water was, when available, so much more desirable and practical, 


that travel by land was only indulged in when absolutely necessary 


and unavoidable. 

The records of the development of our country from the days of 
De Soto to our entrance into the Union, contain but few references 
to any definite routes of travel by land. | 

We are told of one St. Dennis de Juchereau who, during Crozat’ S 


- exploitation of Louisiana, made long and daring journeys from 


Mobile to the Mexican provinces in the West. The first of these 
expeditions was in 1714 when Governor Cadillac sent him to Natchi- 
toches (the first and oldest town in the State), where he left part 
of his force to form a settlement, and proceeded on into the province 
of Texas, with orders ‘“‘to proceed afterwards to New Mexico, to 
ascertain if it would be possible to establish in that direction internal 
relations of commerce between Louisiana and the Mexican pro- 
vinces,”’ where it was hoped Crozat would find an outlet for his 
goods. St: Dennis blazed his way onward as he pressed forward, 
and established what afterwards became known as the Spanish 
Trail, extending from the country east of the Mississippi river to the 
Spanish possessions in the West. 

Traces of this trail, from N atchitoches westward, are still 
discernable through the pine forests of Sabine and Natchitoches 
Parishes, and the original location could, no doubt, be determined 
without much difficulty. Some sections of this old trace are improved 
today, and the remains of old Fort Jesup, where Dick Taylor and his 
courageous little army camped on their way to invade Mexico in 
1847, are still in evidence. © 

In the year 1725, according to the files of the Parish of Orleans, 
there is an interesting record of a controversy between the Gentilly 


settlers and one Sieur Rivard, who “barred the road and made it 


impassable” and attempted to force the settlers to construct a new 
road at their expense. The road referred to is no doubt the present 
road to Chef Menteur, which is now about to be improved and 
extended to the Rigolets, some two centuries after the settling of 


this country by our forefathers. 
Until the country was gradually opened up, ‘and traveled ways 


constructed or improved, the ever present menace of hdstile Indians _ 


held back the advance of civilization. Thus we learn that, on the 
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28th day of October, 1725, the Marquis de Vaudreuil, Governor of 
Louisiana, wrote to his Government that ‘““The Chickasaws, in spite 
of our efforts to rouse the hostility of all other Indian nations against 
them, cannot be destroyed, except it be through another French 
expedition. The delay increases the difficulty, because these people 
become every day more familiar with the art of war, and they are 
gradually enlisting the sympathies of the Cherokees, who are pow- 
erful auxiliaries. All expeditions of this nature have been so far so 
unsuccessful, that I well conceive the reluctance of the Government 
to renew theattempt. But the roads now being betier known, we can 
accomplish more at less expense.”’ The roads here referred to are 
no doubt the trails used by the Indians. 

This same Marquis de Vaudreuil, at a later date, ordered the 
inhabitants of New Orleans and .the neighboring country to send 
in a fifth (5th) of their negroes during six weeks, to be used in 
the constr-.ction of fortifications at English Turn, 15 milés distant 
from the city. No doubt the Colonial governors, exercising their 
self-constituted and oft times despotic authority, employed or rather 
_ forced the furnishing of slaves by their owners for the purpose of 
_ aiding the army in the construction of roads in connection with the 
establishment of the various fortifications. © 
These roads, however, for the most part, were but trails in the 


_ wilderness, hardly suitable for other than travel on horse-back, 


except under extremely favorable conditions. 

Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Gaspar Cusachs, the writer 
obtained a copy of ‘The Emigrants Guide,” by William Darby, 
published in 1818. 

This book, supplimented by a map published by Mr. Darby 
in 1816, enables one to visualize and appreciate ‘conditions of a cen- 
tury ago in a clear and definite manner. 

It is hard to conceive how, at that time, handicapped by dif- 
ficulties of travel, lack of detailed information, and surrounded by 
uncharted wildernesses and swamps, the author of this book ob- 
tained such accurate and noteworthy results. A comparison of his 
map, with a map made 100 years later, under favorable conditions, 
will demonstrate what human ingenuity, perseverence and efficiency 
‘can accomplish under difficult and adverse circumstances in sur- 
innumeral obstacles. 

The writer has noted, upon Darby’ s map of the State, the 
location of the most prominent routes of travel, by land, in existence 
up to the year 1818. Possibly the most important and interesting 
of these roadways shown is that connecting New Orleans with Mexico, 
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previously mentioned as the Spanish Trail.. From all indications, 
all routes of travel between points on and east of the Mississippi 
river, (St. Louis, Natchez, Fort Stevens, New Orleans) and what is 
now Texas and Mexico, converged at Natchitoches, from which 
point a common trail, or road, extended into the Spanish provinces 
to the west of the Sabine river. While the records show that a route 
by land existed between New Orleans and Natchitoches, there is 
every reason to believe that, as a rule, all through travel proceeded 
between these two points by water, and went forward 7 land only 


after Natchitoches was reached. 


As the country to the west of Natchitoches became gradually 
settled, the road. into Mexico served another, and possibly more 
vital purpose. Supplies were shipped from New Orleans by water 
to this town of ever increasing importance, and the settler traveled 
this road to and from his home for the purpose of securing the neces- 
sities of life, which he could not obtain from his crude surroundings, 
and the Spaniards from the west of the Sabine, came with 
pack mules heavily laden with pelts, dried buffalo tongue and silver 


‘from the Mexican mines to exchange for dry goods and other mer- 


chandise. 


The many other trails recorded by Mr. Darby were, while no 
doubt more or less definitely located, more suitable to pack-train 
travel than any other method. Some of these trails were cut out, 
and cleared of trees, to some extent, such as the New Orleans-Hot 
Springs road,—the western route by way of Opelousas and Natchi- 
toches, a part of the Spanish trail, and the eastern route by way of 


‘Natchez and Foit Miro, which is the present site of the town of 


Monroe;—and the-Natchez to Natchitoches road, by way of Alex- 
andria. All of these main roads were connected by cross trails, 


- which were, ‘no doubt, difficult to negotiate under the most favorable 
_ conditions. An idea of the hardships to which our forefathers were 


subjected in their overland pilgrimages can be obtained by any 
one who may be forced to travel the unimproved country roadways 


of today, after a prolonged spell of wet weather. Mr. Darby, in 


summing up conditions, remarks that ““The ordinary expenses of 
traveling do not greatly vary, in different parts of the United States, 
in a given distance; but there is a great and essential difference in 
time. Where steamboats, good and convenient ferries, and stages, 
are established, the rate at which a traveler can advance is much 


accelerated, but his expenses are in proportion to the conveniences 


with which he is provided; and though he can proceed on his way 
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with more celerity, he cannot pass from place to place, with much, 
if any less money, than by the old fashion, of riding a good horse.” 


‘Except by water, there are no public conveniences yet estab- 
lished in the Mississippi or Mobile countries, for the conveniences of 
travelers; they are obliged to provide themselves the means of trans- 
portation. Horses, of all prices, are constantly to be procured in 
New Orleans and N atchez. A medium price may be about eighty 
dollars. 


‘‘A stage was some years past established from New Orleans 


to Baton Rouge, but discontinued, from want of sufficient encourage- 
ment. Most persons returning from New Orleans to the western and 
northern States, cross Lake Pontchartrain to Madisonville, and 
thence by Natchez. A new road is now opening from Nashville to 
Madisonville, which will obviate the necessity of passing by Natchez, 
and also save eighty or an hundred miles traveling. Nearly the 
whole of this road will be over high, dry land. The distance upon this 
new route, from New Orleans to Nashville, will be about 480; by 
Natchez, it is nearly 600 miles.” 


It is remarkable how accurate the distances given by this eminent 
explorer are. Considering the difficulties under which he carried on 
his investigations, the results of his labors are marvelous. 


‘After the acquisition of Louisiana by the United States, little 
was done by the State or Federal Government towards the:improve- 
ment of highway conditions until recent years. In February 1811, 
an Act of Congress provided. that five (5%) percent. of the net pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public lands in the territory of Orleans (now, the 
State of Louisiana) should be applied to the construction of roads in 
a manner to be prescribed by the State Legislature. 


- Pursuant to this Act, the territorial legislature provided on 
April 11th, 1811, that a sum not exceeding $2,000.00 should be ap- 
_ plied for the purpose of establishing a road from Concordia Parish to 
Alexandria; the Judge of Concordia Parish appointing Davis B. 
Morgan, William Miller, and Josiah Johnston as commissioners 
to superintend the construction of said road. At the same time, the 
legislature provided $500.00 for a road from the north of Red River 
to Avoyelles Parish; $1,000.00 for a road from Baton Rouge to 
Opelousas; $500.00 to improve the road of the canal of Lafourche to 
Lake Verret; $1,000.00 to improve the road which crossed Manchac’s 
Point; $750.00 to open a road across the point of Plaquemine; and not 
exceeding $2,000.00 to open a road from Fort Plaquemine to Pointe- 
a-la-Hache. | 
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The same session of the legislature that made these appropria- 
tions also passed Acts regulating the width of the roads, the manner 
of construction and repair, etc., and by the Act of March 12th, 
1818, it was stipulated that “Roads made on lands with a water 
front on any river or bayou were declared public.”’ 7 

It may be of further interest to know that shortly after Louisiana 
was admitted into the Union as a State, the National Government 
undertook the construction of a great highway from Nashville to 
some point near New Orleans, and on February 26th, 1822, the State 
Legislature passed the following preamble and Act: “Whereas, the 
Government of the United States have, at great expense, and labor, 
opened and completed a road leading from Nashville, in the State of 
Tennessee, to the town of Madisonville, in the State of Louisiana; 
and whereas, the keeping of the same in good and safe repair will be 
of great public utility, therefore, Be it enacted, that it shall be the 
duty of all hands, living within five (5) miles on each side of said 
road, within the Parishes of Washington and St. Tammany, and who 
are, according to existing road laws of the State, compelled to work 
on public roads, to work and labor on said road through the afore- 
said parishes of Washington and St. Tammany, not more than 
twelve (12) days in one year, nor more than six (6) days at any one 
time.”’ 

Quite a number of the early highways were built by private | 
corporations authorized by law, and were operated as Toll Roads. 
By an Act of February 4, 1817, one Alexander Bookter was granted 
the right to construct a private turnpike road from the Court House 
to the town of Springfield, in the Parish of St. Helena, for a period 
of twenty (20) years; at the end of which time, the road was to revert 
and become the property of the parish. On March 7th, 1820, the 
Orleans Turnpike Company was incorporated and was given a 
franchise for twenty-five (25) years with authority to construct 
and operate a road, twenty-five (25) feet wide through the margin 
of Lake Pontchartrain to the Mississippi river. The Natchitoches 
Causeway Company, received a charter from the Legislature on April 
2nd, 1832; to build a toll dike over the branch of the Red River, 
called Old River, and to operate the same for a period of twenty-five 
(25) years, provided the dike was built within eight hundred yards 
of the junction of the Old and Little rivers. The ‘Orleans and 
Plaquemine Road Company,” incorporated by Act of March 11, 
1836, was authorized to build a highway from a point opposite the 
city of New Orleans to a point on the same side of the river opposite 
English Turn. The Mandeville and Pearl River Road Company 
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was chartered by Act of February 15th, 1837, and authorized to 
construct a toll road from Mandeville to Pool’s Bluff on the Pearl 
River, where the company was authorized to establish and maintain 
a ferry. A few of these companies thus granted charters failed to 
carry out the provisions of the Act of Incorporation and forfeited 
their rights; however, most of the roads thus authorized were con- 
structed and operated until the expiration of the charter, when they 
_ reverted to the State and became public thoroughfares. 

| In March, 1844, the Legislature directed the State Engineer, 
or other person or persons having charge of colored convicts, to 
employ such convicts in building a road from a point near Thibodeaux- 
_ ville to a convenient point on the Mississippi river in St. James 
Parish, and one from Crain’s store on Bayou Grosse Tete to Brusle’s 
landing on the Mississippi, and to make any and all necessary re- 
pairs on the road running from Vidalia to Harrisonburg. : 

This was probably the first instance in the history of Louisiana 
where convict labor was employed in the construction and repair of 
public roads. 

Following the toll road system of highway construction, and 
the early road building activities of the Federal Government, the 
public roads, for many years, were and are now, in many cases, 
built and maintained by the local management of the smaller civil — 
subdivisions of the State, namely: parishes, wards, and road dis- 
tricts. This haphazard method, where each subdivision constructed 
its roads in its own way with little or no regard for any particular 
standards, and with no definite system, design, or particular object 
in view, and with a total lack of correlation and cooperation in the 
_ work and location of roads of its adjoining neighbors, resulted in 
many miles of roads indiscriminately laid out and built of good, bad, 
and indifferent types and designs. Not only has this method of local 
road construction failed, in a great many instances, to provide 
beneficial results, but much of the work done was only of a temporary 
nature requiring reconstruction year after year. Although many 
of the States of the Union had come to a realization that such condi- 
tions and methods were out of date and obsolete, Louisiana did not 
make any serious efforts towards scientific highway improvement 
until comparatively late years. 

It was during the year 1909 that the first steps were taken to-- 
_ wards systematic road construction in this State. These preliminary 

efforts to furnish State aid consisted of an agreement between the 
State, through the Board of State Engineers, the Board of Control of 
the State Penitentiary, the United States Government and the 
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polick: juries of the various parishes, whereby State convicts were 
used for road improvement. As a result of the success of this venture, 
which demonstrated the practicability of extending State aid to the 
various Parishes toward systematic road construction and the ad- 
vantages and benefits to be derived therefrom, the General Assem- 
bly of the State, in the year 1910, passed Act 49, which created the 
State Highway Department. It might be of some interest to state 
here that, although road construction with convict labor was found 
to be economical and advantageous, no forces of this character are 
at present employed in this capacity for the reason that all the 
prisoners are needed on the State Farms. However, that such labor 
may again be available for road construction in Louisiana is not 
improbable. 

Act 49, of 1910, together with an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the State—Article 291, Constitution of 1913—vests the High- 
way Department with authority and power to give State aid, both 
monetary and supervisory, to the various parishes towards the 


construction and improvement of State Highways throughout 


Louisiana, under certain conditions, and provides a ‘revenue for the 


aiding in carrying out of the work so undertaken. This revenue, 


which amounts to approximately $140,000.00 annually, is derived 
from the State tax of one-eighth of one mill on the dollar of assessed 
valuation, for the purpose of creating a Highway Fund with which 
to aid parishes in constructing and maintaining State Highways. _— 

Soon after the Highway Department was organized and placed 
upon an active basis, it was realized that, from an economical and 
practical standpoint, the construction of State Highways with 


_ public money should be undertaken in a systematic manner and with 


some concrete object in view. Accordingly, it was proposed that 
the highway fund collected each year be devoted to the construction 
and maintenance of a system of main line or market highways, laid 
out upon definite lines, with the object in view of ultimately con- 
necting all the links that would be constructed from time to time, 
thereby completing this system, which embodies some forty-five 
hundred (4,500) to five thousand (5,000) miles of highways. This 
general plan, as approved, adopted and officially put into operation, 
provides for the construction of a system of highways built according 
to modern practices, connecting each parish seat with the parish 
seats and principal trade centers of the adjoining parishes. This 


plan has been favorably received by the parishes throughout the 


State, and they, in most instances, are extending their efforts and co- 


| operation to the Highway Department towards its final achievement. 
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This comprehensive plan or system of highways has also received 
the sanction of the Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering 
of the United States Department of Agriculture in the matter of ex- 
tending Federal aid to the State for good roads construction. 


In conjunction with the building of this system of main line 
market highways, the Highway Department recognizes the 
fact that maintenance is equal in importance to construction. 
This detail is given due consideration in.the body of the law creating 
the Department, under conditions similar to construction work, 
and the Department recommends and urges that all roads be kept 
in good condition and repair at all times and lends its assistance in 
having this done. All of the parishes are. giving this important 
feature of road’ work due consideration. 

According to the best available data, Louisiana has ‘about 
25,000 miles of public roads, of which approximately 5,000 miles 
have been selected and embodied in the system of State Market 
Highways. Starting. out in 1911 with 5,000 miles of practically 
unimproved earth roads to construct, on a limited annual fund, 
which could not be expended until aid was sought from the State by 
the various parishes, the results so far accomplished by the Highway | 
Department are very gratifying. Including the roads constructed 
with State convicts, there have been undertaken and completed by 
the Highway Department, to date, six hundred and seventy-one 
(671) miles of highway, of which practically fifty per cent. are metal 

surfaced. 


In addition to this mileage already conmbined: there is under 
construction at the present time, 251.95 miles of road, of which all 
but some 14.0 miles are to be of the hard surfaced type. 


_A great impetus has been given to the highway movement in 
this State by the addition of Federal Funds to local and State eo, 
for the improvement of our rural roads. 


This additional means of securing money for highway improve- 
ment was inaugurated by the passage, by the first session of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress of the United States, of the Federal Road 
Act of 1916. The passage of this Act made Federal aid in the con- 
struction of highways a reality. The bill appropriates the sum of 
$75,000,000.00 for the construction of rural post roads in the several 
States of the Union during the five years following June 30th, 1916, 
and $10,000,000.00 for the construction of roads in National Forests. 
For the fiscal year which ended June 30th, 1917, $5,000,000.00 was 
apfyopriated, and provision was made to increase this amount by 
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$5,000,000.00 for each succeeding year until the end of the fiscal year 
June 30th, 1921, for which year the appropriation is $25,000,000.00. 


Under the provision of the bill, the State of Louisiana, will 
receive appropriations amounting to $1,018,835.39. 


In addition to this, there has been placed before the Senate 
committee, a bill setting aside fifty per cent. of the net earnings from 
the operation of Parcel Post Motor Trucks, for highway work. 
This bill has been favorably reported upon, and will give to Louisiana, 
if finally passed, in addition to the present Federal appropriation, 
$2,722,916.13. This money will be made available at once, and pro- 
vision is made for its expenditure, under certain conditions, within 
the next three years.! | 

In order to participate in this Federal aid, a State or Parish 
must make formal request through the State Highway Department, 
and must enter into a co-operative agreement with the United 
States Government for the survey, construction and maintenance of — 
the desired highway improvement upon a basis equitable to both 
the State and the United States. 


After a recital of past activities, enantio may - given to 
the outlook for the future. Notwithstanding the adverse conditions 
affecting highway construction, from present indications the period 
which we are now entering will be one of unprecedented activity. 
With adverse conditions due to the war somewhat relieved, future 
development is largely dependent upon the ability of the State to 
extend monetary aid upon an attractive basis, and to meet its share 
of the cost upon more equitable terms than heretofore. While the 
Department, due to existing conditions, has discouraged, as far as 
possible, the extending of State and Federal aid to highway construc- 
tion of minor importance, applications are continually being sub- 
mitted for more work than the State appropriation can well cover. 
In order that the Department may continue to operate successfully 
and at the same time maintain the standard of efficiency and service 
already established, additional funds will have to be made available. 
This feature will, no doubt, receive the attention of the State Legisl- 
ture at the next session, and it is to be hoped that ways and means 
will be found whereby the funds at the command of the Department 
will be considerably increased, so that the present generation can 
derive the benefits of a comprehensive and modern system of high- 


ways. | 


interest to mention in an addenda that this bill has and the 1 
$2,722,916.13 
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Highway Progress in Louisiana 


A glance into the history of the distant past has shown us that, 
even though we of today are backward in our work of highway 
improvement, the doctrine of the necessity of Good Roads, and 
their beneficial effects, is ages old, and in conclusion the writer offers, 
with due apologies to Caesar, for the support of this statement, the 
following quotation, which we will entitle: 


“THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CAESAR” 


When Caesar took an eastward ride and grabbed the Gauls of Rome, 
What was the first thing that he did to make them feel at home? 
Did he increase the people’s loads and liberty forbid? 

No; he dug in and built Good Roads—that’s what old Caesar did. 


Did Caesar put the tron heel upon the foeman’s breast, 

Or did he try to make them feel that Roman rule was best? 
What did he do to make them glad he came their lands amid? 
He built good roads in place of bad—that’s what old Caesar did. 


He built good roads from hill to hill, good roads from vale to vale; 
He ran a good roads movement till old Rome got all the kale. 

He told the folks to buy at home, built roads thetr ruts to rid, 
Until all roads led up to Rome—that’s what old Caesar did. 


If any town would make itself the center of the map, 

Where folks will come and settle down and live in Plenty’s lap, 
If any town its own abode of poverty would rid. 

Let tt go out and build Good Roads—just like old Caesar did. 
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THE LEGAL INSTITUTIONS OF LOUISIANA 


By Henry Plauché Dart *t 


FRENCH PERIOD 
I 
1699-1712. Iberville and Bienville. 
It is my purpose to assemble material for a history of the legal 


- institutions of Louisiana. When our local records of the Colonial 


period are put in order, catalogued and indexed, the story can be 
enlarged. As a pioneer I can only promise to blaze the trail. The 
field of study is the 18th century, and the subject, French and Spanish 
processes of government. One cannot be sure his judgment will not 
be influenced by the differences between the point of view of that 
period and this, and therefore the chronological order has been 
adopted so that we may move along in the midst of a growing system. 
Besides our history falls naturally into periods representing different 
attempts at government, an vescomcartn in which France, Spain and the 
United States had a part. 

The first period 1699-1712 covers the founding of the colony, 
the beginning of things in Louisiana.! The start was made with a 
garrison of seventy men and boys left by Iberville in April, 1699, 
in a little fort at Biloxi, on the Gulf Coast, now the southern boundary 
of Mississippi. This military establishment was commanded by. 
Sauvolle, ensign in the French navy, and Bienville, midshipman 
second in command. They were brothers to Iberville, both young 


men, the latter eighteen.t He was made a lieutenant du roi for the 


purpose and seems to have retained that rank through all the muta- 
tions of the colony until Crozat’s time. Sauvolle died in 1702 and 
Bienville took over the command; there had been added to the 
official family a Commissaire Ordonnateur and a Priest, who managed 
the ecclesiastical side, for Church and State co-ordinated in those 
days. 


*Of the New Orleans Bar. tReprinted con esis Law Quarterly, Nov. 1918. 7 

1I have of sis utilized the historians oY Martin, Gayarre,. Fortier, Cable, Windsor 
(Nar. & Crit. ggg tins « King (Bienville), and moyen (U. S.), but I have depended lary ae gd on 
original research. It wo d encumber my work to note all the sources. I shall hereafter te only 
the more important of these. 

some take advantage of this reprint to correct the above error of fact. This error was caught 

by Miss Grace King who wrote me as follows: ‘‘We have found out that Sauvole (the so- 

first governor of Louisiana) was not the brother of Iberville and Bienville. In my Bienville, 
called fret governor phos‘ ad ng who he was and how he was not a Le Moyne. Martin and Gayarre 
jumped to a wrong conclusion in this matter. I suppose Fortier must hace: followed them and you 
presumably followed Fortier, who I am sure never possessed a copy of the Histoire de 
py Shon = Le Moyne family. No Canadian historian repeats the mistake of supposing Sau- 
vole a oyne.’ 

From this opinion of my learned critic there is no appeal. It is absolutely too well founded. 
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Iberville, the founder, was an active officer. in the French navy 
and remained the overman or guardian of the colony; he never 
resided there, and his official connection is not certain further than 
is evidenced by his paternal solicitude in its welfare. He had been 
appointed Governor just before his death in 1706, and at that time 
local coritrol was with three men: Bienville, Commander in Chief, 
Acting Governor, though there is nothing to show he was ever com- 
missioned as such, Nicolas de La Salle, Commissaire Ordonnateur, 
and de la Vente, Priest in charge. This was the usual method of 
French government of a colony in its early stages. It was the policy 
of the time to keep these men independent in their several depart- 
ments and when they disagreed, as they often did, the matter was 
settled in France by the remedy of recall, which was a favorite weapon. 
Louisiana early furnished an example, for in 1707 Bienville was 
summarily removed without a hearing and ordered to await his 
successor. This was done on secret charges preferred by the Com- 
missaire and Priest. Fortunately deMuy, the new Commander, 
died en route, and Diron D’Artaguette, who accompanied deMuy 
to investigate conditions, reported the complaints to be without merit. 
Thereafter he was made Commissaire in La Salle’s stead. Bienville 
retained his office apparently ad interim, his successor, Cadillac, 
was in fact appointed but came over only when Crozat took charge. 
Under these circumstances the new Commissaire may be considered 
the recognized superior official until the changes of 1712. The rule 
of decision operated against La Salle who returned to France, but 
de la Vente remained to vex and disturb this and the succeeding 
administration. 

There is nothing in our history to indicate the early settlers of 
Louisiana were treated otherwise than the people at home. If any- 
thing they enjoyed more individual freedom, but their political 
rights under arbitrary government were practically nil. Their ruler 
was Louis XIV, who said “the nation has no corporate existence; it 
resides entirely in the person of the King; L’état c’est moi.’”’ As 
between individuals, property and status were protected by law, 
administered, however, by local rulers whose vision was that of the 
army. Thesum of the matter is that the first government of Louisiana — 
was an establishment ruled by military men who exercised the func- 
tions of civil government, and who were moreover accustomed by 
long usage to service as judges and managers of colonies. 

No local records of this administration survive, but this is said 
with reservation, for one may not prophesy what our papers would 


‘show under examination. 
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1712-1717, Crozat’s Charter 


The Royal Grant of September 14, 1712, to Crozat contained 
nothing indicating an intention to confer powers of government on 
the grantee, and legislation quickly following confirms the historical 
impression that it was only an operating contract with the duties 
of government retained in the Crown. However, the instrument 
contained two important declarations; it defined the physical bounds, 
and erected the territory as described into a separate colony “under 
the name of the Government of Louisiana, which will be dependent 
on the Government of New France to which it shall remain subordi- 
nate.” And, the protection of the law of France was extended by a 
provision that the law and custom of Louisiana should be the ordi- 
nances and edicts of the realm and the custom and usage of the Pre- 
voste and Vicomte of Paris.? 

For this new venture a Superior Council was created. We have 
two entries covering this’ body: 


“1712, December 18. 

First establishment of a Superior Council to decide all 
cases either civil or criminal and to compose the Council. It 
shall consist of M. de la Motte, M. Duclos, First Councillor, 
of M. de Bienville, Lieut. du roi, of two other councillors and 
a procureur general who shall be selected by Sieurs. de la 
Motte and Duclos conjointly and of Sieur Madefisse, Clerk. 

“1712, December 23. 

It shall consist of the Lieutenant General of New France; | 

' the Intendent of that Country; the particular Governor of 
Louisiana; a first councillor lieutenant for us; two councillors; 
a procureur general; aclerk. 4 

We give power to the Superior Council to decide in the 
last resort during three years to commence from the first 
session which will be held in execution of these presents, to 
control all process and cases, either civil or criminal, arising 
among and between our subjects in said province and this 
without any expense to them whatever. | 

We direct those who shall compose the Superior Council 
to meet at a certain day and hour in the place where they will 
hold their meetings which place shall be the most convenient. 


Calendar of Documents, 28-31, of Louisiana. Hist. Sy. 
428-31-1908. This is a copy of a MSS. ‘volume by 
to the Colony and preserved by the Society. [os tion however. 3 
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They shall meet once a month and all judgments which they 
render must be pronounced orally. 

Their judgments shall be executed as are the decrees of 
our courts and of our Superior Councils. They shall only ren- 
der judgments i in civil matters with the concurrence of three 
judges and in criminal matters with the concurrence of five 
judges. 

We authorize our said Council in case of absence of their 
members or for any other legitimate cause to-replace them 
with such other persons as they may believe the most capable 
to fulfill the function of judges.’’’ 


The same record shows that Duclos was appointed First Coun- 

cillor on December 24, 1712, the next day after the formation of 
the Council. Madefisse was named clerk of the same and notary—the 
first mention we find of a notarial appointment for Louisiana. 
_ Martin (Hist. La. 116) says the Council was composed of the 
Governor and Commissaire Ordonnateur with like powers to those 
exercised by the Councils of San Domingo and Martinique. He adds 
that a full corps of officials landed in Louisiana May 17, 1713, 


“to administer the government of the colony under the new 
system. The principal of these were Lamotte Cadillac, an 
officer who had served with distinction in Canada during the 
preceding war, who was appointed Governor; Duclos, Com- 
missaire Ordonnateur; Lebas, Comptroller; Dirigoin, the 
principal director of Crozat’s concerns in Louisiana, and 

_ Laloire des Ursins, who was to attend to them on the Mis- 
sissippi. The expenses of the King for the salaries of his 
officers of Louisiana were fixed at an annual sum of ten eee 
and dollars * * * * to be paid to Crozat in France.” 


This date, May 17, 1713, marks the beginning of purely Civil 
Government in Louisiana, as distinguished from the military or 


personal rule of the preceding period. 


§Notes et Documents Historique Louisiane, 145-967-8. 
in the of the La. Hist. Society. 
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The Edict of 1712 has been translated since the publication of 
this article in the Southern Law Quarterly and is here reproduced: 


| 1712, December 18, Versailles. Letters Patent Establishing 
A Superior Council in Louisiana wuring 
Three Years. 


23 December, 1712. 
Louts, by the Grace of God, King of France and Navarre, to all to whom 
these presents come—Greeting: 

The attention that we have always given, to procure for our 
subjects all the advantages dependant upon our authority, having 
moved us to establish a colony in Louisiana in order to increase their 
commerce with America, we should there have constructed a fort, 
and sent thither a garrison immediately after the peace of Ryswick, 
but the war kindled in Europe a short time afterwards, having pre- 
vented the augmenting of that Colony, we did not think it necessary 
at that time, to establish tribunals as in our other Colonies of America. 

And as we are informed that many of our subjects have gone 
thither to settle and erect domiciles, we deem it necessary to establish 
therein at present a Superior Council during a limited period of time, 
in order that we may learn if it would conduce to the good of our 
service and to the advantage of our subjects, to increase the estab- 
lishment. 

For these reasons, on the advice of our Geancil. of our certain 
knowledge, full power and royal authority, we have created and 
established, and create and establish by these presents signed with 
our hand, in the province of Louisiana a Superior Council, similar to 
those that are in other Colonies subject to us. Which Council shall 
be composed of the Governor, our Lieutenant General in New France, . 
of the Intendant of Justice Police and Finance in the said country, 
of the particular Governor of the said province of Louisiana, of our 
first Councillor, of our Lieutenant, of our attorney general, and a 
clerk. 

We empower the said Superior Council to judge in last resort 
during the space of three years, counting from the day of its first 
session which shall be held by authority of these presents all law suits 
and disputes criminal as well as civil commenced and intended © 
among our subjects of the said province and without costs. 

We order all those who shall compose the said Council to con- 
vene on a certain day and hour at the place selected by them as the 
most convenient, at least once a month and that all the judgments 
rendered by the said Judges shall be executed as are the decrees of our 
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own courts and Superior Councils. Judgments in civil matters to be 
rendered by three of the said judges; in criminal matters by not less 
than five. In case of absence or legitimate prevention of attendance, 
we permit the judges, constituted by these presents, to call in their 
stead and place such persons as they think most capable of perform- 
ing their function of judges on the condition that the number of three — 
in civil cases, and five in criminal be always maintained for the ren- 
dering of judgments, 

Our will is that the Governor, our Lieutenant General i in New 
France, shall preside at the said Council and in his absence the Inten- 
dant of Justice Police and Finance, and that the same order be ob- 
served by the particular Governor of said province of Louisiana, the 
First Councillor, the Lieutenant acting for us and the two Councillors 
in taking their places in the sessions and presiding for one another 
in case of absence. 

We will nevertheless, even if the Governor our aes 
General be present at the said Council, that the Intendant of Justice, 
Police and Finance shall preside at the said Council, ask the opinions, 
collect the votes and pronounce the judgments and that moreover 
he possess the same advantages and exercises the same functions of the 
first presidents of our Courts, and in case of the Intendant that our 
First Councillor possess the same right although the court be pre- 
sided over by the Governor. 

‘We attribute moreover to our said First Councillor the func- 
tions of president of the tribunal, such as the affixing and removal of 
seals, inventories and the like duties, and it is our will that in the 
absence of the said Intendant, and said First Councillor, that the 
oldest in point of seniority perform the functions we have attributed 
to the First Councillor. 

We empower our Attorney General of the said Council to fulfill 
without exception all the functions of our other Attorney Generals 
in our Courts and Councils and we enjoin upon the clerk to keep the 
record of all the decisions that shall be rendered by our said Council 
and of all that may be done or ordered by our said First Councillor, 
filling the office of presiding J udge, and to deliver to him all the 
necessary records. 

Whereby we command our very dear and faithful Lord Chan- 
cellor of France, the Sr. Phelypleaux Count of Pontchartrain that 
these presents be carried out, that he have them read at the present 
session, and registered in the records of the Court of Chancery of 
France, that the content of the same be kept and observed according 
to its form and tenure, ending and putting an end to whatever op- 
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posing trouble or obstacle all ordiances, declarations, rulings and 
whatever else is contrary to it, which we have abrogated and do 
abrogate by these presents. 

In witness of which we have had our aa set to these presents, 
given at Versailles, the eighteenth day of December in the year of 
Grace, one thousand seven hundred and twelve and of our reign the 
seventieth. 

(Signed) LOUIS. 
(Signed) PHELYPLEAUX. 


Read and published at the present session of court held in Paris, 
the 24th December, 1712, by order of Monseignueur Phelypleaux, 
Chevalier, Count of Pontchartrain, Chancellor of France Commander 
of the orders of his Majesty. Recorded in the records of the Court 
of France by us Councillor of the King in his Councils and officer of 


the Court of Chancery of France. 
(Signed) OGIER. 


It will have been noticed that the Edict includes in the Council © 
the Lieutenant General (Governor) of New France, and the 
Intendant of the same. These were evidently ex-officio members. 
The official record shows as above stated that Duclos was appointed 
first Councillor, but Martin gives him the title, Commissaire Ordon- 
nateur. He probably held the double office and in the former capa- 
city was the presiding judge, and therefore the first in Louisiana. 
In none of the edicts is there any mention of the office of Intendant 
for Louisiana, or of Commissaire Ordonnateur, but Martin uniformly 
uses the latter title and Gayarré the former. 

The Intendant in New France and in the West Indies was 
an Official of equal dignity with the Lieutenant General or Gov- 
ernor, and both before and after the creation of Superior Councils, 
these were the principal officials and vested with great power. It 
was the policy of France to divide their duties; general, civil and 
military control was exercised by the Governor, and all matters of 
commerce, police, finance and justice by the Intendant, who also un- 
der these powers enacted police ordinances and regulations. 

Originally in France an Intendant was an officer charged with 
supervision over local government, and to inquire into, correct and 
reform abuses therein. A Commissaire Ordonnateur, on the other 
hand, was one charged with any particular duty and invested with 
authority to order and perform the same. When the title Intendant 


4Brissaud. Hist. Fr. Pub. Law (Continental Legal History Series) Note 1,.p. 477. The Came 
hridge Modern History VII-106. 
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was conferred on an officer in the colonies, the scope of duty was 
greatly enlarged and included those just described for both offices. 

It seems to be certain in the history of Louisiana that Commis- 

_ saire Ordonnateur, Royal Commissary, First Councillor, and Inten- 

dant, were names used interchangeably as covering duties laid upon 

the Intendant of New France, but it is curious that the office 

was not created in the edicts and therefore rested wholly on the 

designation given at the time of appointment of each individual; a 

right often exercised by the sovereign, who was the creator of the 

edicts, but not bound by them. As he gave, so he had the right to 

take away, alter or change. . 
Regarding the new government a recent writer says: 

“This Council was to have been composed of Cadillac, 

Governor; Duclos, First Councillor, and at the same time 

First Judge; Bienville, Lieutenant of the King; two other 

councillors; a procureur general and a Clerk, but it was not 

without great trouble that it was organized, and lacking 

capable people, Duclos was compelled to make out of the 

store keeper a Procureur General, out of the Surgeon Major 

a councillor, and out of a simple soldier, an official who exercised 

at the same time the functions of Cerk, Court Sheriff and 


Notary (see his letter to Pontchartrain, July 15, 1713, and — 


_ that of Cadillac to Pontchartrain, February 20, 1714). 
Cadillac then had good cause to make jest of this Council 
in which he only lacked, he said, the bonnet and the robe, and 
whose sessions presented a most picturesque aspect, and which 
he himself described as being composed ‘of ignorant and 
scandalous men * * * entirely devoted to their passions,’ 
under the name of which, they rather preferred to exercise all 
oftheir vengeances than to do justice.’ 

This Edict of 1712 as our first charter or constitution deserves 
examination without regard to the persons who administered it. 
The condition of dependency on New France, prescribed therein, 
together with the presence of her Lieutenant General in the Council 
necessarily drew with it an interpretation of powers and practices 
of government somewhat different from that which prevailed in the 
Islands to whose Charters the statute sent us for guidance. But 
this was set off by the Crozat influence. He had passed the better 
part of his life in the West Indies, had there accumulated the fortune 
which he risked in the new venture and he doubtless was consulted 
in framing our first Edict. It is probably to his advice and experience 


_, ‘Heinrich La Louisiane Sous la Campagne des Indies, (Introduction Ix) Paris, 1908 (?). 
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we owe the creation of a Council with similar powers to the Indies 
rather than New France. 

The Council was a form of imperial government familiar to 
France at home and also to England and the Netherlands. In the 
former it was also the usual municipal practice and it prevailed in the 
American Colonies of the three nations where judicial power was 
exercised, by the Governor or by him and the Council and sometimes 
by the Council alone.¢ 

It seems to have first appeared in the French colonies under 
Richelieu. As early as 1627 he created the company of New France, 
ruled by a Governor and Intendant, assisted by a council consisting 
of the Superior of the Jesuits and three syndics representing the 
three principal trading posts of the Province. This body possessed 
the judicial function with an appeal to the Parliament at Rouen, 
one of the Superior Courts of France. A similar Company was cre- 
ated for-the Isles of America, with a government of like import. 
Under Colbert in 1664 and his successors the general principle was 
settled and enlarged, with a view to consolidate all the American 
Colonies under uniform system. Although the older corporate ex- 
periment had passed without much to recommend it, the idea still 
survived, as shown in this farming out to Crozat and later on to the 
Company of the West. 

- It does not appear that the power of legislating was conferred 
on these Councils, and it is not specified in our Edict of 1712, nor in 
any of the subsequent amendments. They had the power and exer- 
cised it to make local or police regulations, but the Edicts and orders 
emanating from France not infrequently trenched on this also. 

Notwithstanding resemblances in Councils there was a material 
difference in the policy prevailing in New France and in the Islands. 
The former had been founded with feudal and proprietary views | 
uppermost, the latter had been conquered from other nations or the 
buccaneers. The characteristics of the people differed as did their 
surroundings, and there resulted a freer life in the Islands, and a 
more liberal tendency in Government. Consequently the Louisiana 
Colony had two somewhat antagonistic policies to assimilate; event- 
ually government there took on a mixture of both, but with more 
individual latitude to the people. 

There was one feature common to all Colonial Councils of the 
time. They were specifically ordered to administer justice in the 
same manner, in the same terms and under tne same laws as they were 


ee eee oeenes in the 17th Cent 2-227, 308. As to its operation in New France 
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administered elsewhere for other subjects of the King. The Com- 
missions of the Intendants provided further that they should fill the 
Office of presiding judge, and in the deliberation of the Councils they 
should in civil and criminal matters conform to the Custom of Paris 
and the Ordonnances and Edicts of the King.7 | 

This being the machinery established at the birth of govern- 


ment in Louisiana for the administration of justice therein, it only 


remains to add that the law civil and criminal extended to the Colony 
was a body of permanent principles of law and practice set out in 
the Ordonnances of the Kings and particularly of Louis XIV, and 
his immediate successors,’ together with the current legislation 
represented by the Edicts of the same authority; alongside these was 
placed the Custom of Paris, which was substantially a codification 
of the ancient law of France as understood and applied in the Capital 
and domicile of the King. Referring to this period, Bullard says: 
“It is not a little remarkable, that although successively 
an appendage of the monarchies of France and Spain, Louisiana 
never knew anything like a right of primogeniture and a 
privileged class. No part of feudality was ever known here, 
neither inequality in the distribution of estates, nor fiefs, nor 


signories, nor mayorazgos. The grants of lands were all | 


allodial, and under no other condition than that of cultivation 
and improvement within limited periods; in fact, essentially 
in fee simple. The colonists brought with them, as the basis of 
their municipal. law, the Custom of Paris. By the charter in favor 
of Crozat, the laws, edicts, and ordinances of the realm and the 
Custom of Paris, are expressly extended to Louisiana. To this 
-Custom, which we all know was a body of written law, may be 
traced the origin of many of the peculiar institutions which still 
distinguish our jurisprudence from that of all the other states 
of the Union. I allude especially to the matrimonial communi- 
ty of gains, the rigid restrictions on the disinheritance of 
children, and the reserve portion in favor of forced heirs, 
the severe restraints upon widows and widowers, in relation to 
donations in favor of second husbands and wives, by the 
Edit des Secondes Noces; the inalienability of dower, and the 
strict guards by which the paraphernal rights of the wife are 
secured against the extravagance of spendthrift husbands. 
The community of acquets and gains between husband and 
wife is altogether a creature of customary law, unknown to the 


™erlin Repertoire de Jurisprudence (Colonie Sec. 1), 7, 473-4, Brussels, 1825. , 
*W. K. Dart, La. Judl. System, p. 8, No. 11, and p. 13, No. 16. 1 La. Digest (1917). 
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jurisprudence of Rome, and even in those provinces of France 
formerly governed by the written law. It is said to be of Ger- 
‘man or Saxon origin, and during the regime of the first two 
races of the kings of France, the share of the wife was one- 
third, instead of one-half, of the property acquired during 
marriage, as regulated by the existing code.’’9 

In the state of our local records it is impossible to tell anything 
of the workings of the first Superior Council on the judicial side—it 
clearly was our first court, and that is practically all we know now. 
The Colony was a petty affair, and its new rulers accomplished little 
except to hold it together. 

During this period Bienville was retained at first as military 
commander and later as Commander General of all the establish- 
ments on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, which to an 
extent separated him from the seat of Government, the Capital 
being peripatetic, flitting along the Gulf Coast from Biloxi to Mobile. 

In 1716 Governor Cadillac was recalled and replaced by De 
l’Epinay, while Hubert became Commissaire Intendant, as successor 
to Duclos recalled. The new officials arrived in 1717. | 

On September 18, 1716, an Edict was issued amending the law 
of 1712 creating the Superior Council. Its historical value justifies 
its reproduction, particularly as it clears up some obscure spots in our 
histories. Omitting purely formal parts, it is as follows: 

_- Edict, September 18, 1716. We have by our letters 
patent of December 18, 1712, for the reasons therein stated, 
established a Superior Council in our Province of Louisiana 
to administer justice to our subjects during the period of three 
years, commencing from the day of the first session, and as we 
have judged that it was conducive to the good of our service 
and to the interest of said Colony to establish permanently 
the said Council, we * * * * have ordered and decreed that 
the Superior Council established in our said Province of 
Louisiana shall in the future perform the same functions as it 
has in the past, and accordingly we have created and estab- 
lished, and do by this edict perpetually and irrevocably estab- 
lish and create the same in conformity to awe of the others of 
our Colonies. 

It shall be composed of the Governor rae Edictenent 
General) of New France, of the Intendant of Justice, Police 
and Finance to said country, of the Particular Governor of the 


Part 1, pp. 16. He was a scholarly lawyer Jan. French’s Hist. Colls..of Lou- 
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said Province of Louisiana, our first Councillor, our Lieutenant 

_ and two of our Councillors, a Procureur General and a Clerk, 
granting power to the said Council to judge in the last resort — 

_all suits and differences, civil as well as criminal, instituted. | 
or to be instituted, between our subjects in said Province, 
and this without any costs. They shall assemble themselves 
on certain days and hours, at such place as shall be deemed 
by them most convenient, at least once a month, and all 
judgments rendered by said judges shall be executed in the 
same manner as the decrees of our courts and Superior Coun- 
cils; provided that the same shall be rendered by not less than 
three judges in civil matters and prohibiting them from 
judging criminal matters except by five judges. 


Our said Council is permitted in case of absence or legiti- 
mate excuse of the judges established by these presents, to 
call in their lieu and stead such persons as they shall believe 
the most capable of performing the functions of judge, pro- 
vided that the requirement as to three judges in civil matters 
and five judges in criminal matters shall always be observed 

-in order to give effect to the judgments. 


| Our Governor Lieutenant General in New France shall 
_ preside over said Council, and in his absence the Intendant of 
Justice, Police and Finance, and in the same order the particu- 
lar Governor of the said Province of Louisiana, the first 
Councillor; our Lieutenant and the two councillors shall pre- 
side in case of absence of the others. 


Nevertheless, the Intendant of Justice, Police and Finance, 
of New France, even though the Governor Lieutenant General 
be present at the Council and presiding over the same, shall 
assemble the opinions, receive the vote of those present 
and pronounce the judgment, and he shall have the same 
advantages and perform the same functions as the First 
President of our Courts; in case of the absence of the Intendant, 
our First Councillor shall exercise the same right, notwith- 
‘standing it be presided over by our said Governor, conferring 
upon our said First Councillor the functions of judge of first 
instance, such as the fixing and breaking of seals, inventories, 
and other provisional matters. In the absence of the Intendant 

_and of the First Councillor, the oldest in point of service of our 
said Councillors shall perform the same functions that we 
have conferred on the said First Councillor. 
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Our Procureur General to said Council shall have power 
to perform, without exception, all the other functions of our 
other Procureurs General in our Courts and Councils and the 
said Clerk shall keep a register of all judgments rendered by 
our said Council and of all that shall be done and ordered by 
our said First Councillor in his capacity as first judge. Done 
at Paris, Sept. 18, 1716.19 


A general order or declaration of the King regarding Colonial 
Notaries was issued Aug. 2, 1717, and transmitted to Louisiana 
for observance. It is new legislation, departing from the rule observed 

' jin France, and may be said to be the lineal ancestor of all our subse- 
quent legislation on the subject of Notaries Public. The Edict 
recites that these notaries had failed to follow the regulations for 
registry and preservation of Acts executed before them and that 
many of these had been lost or maltreated, and that conditions gen- 
erally were unsatisfactory and required a remedy. It is thereupon 
ordered: 

1. That all Acts and instruments heretofore or hereafter 
executed before notaries shall be bound together in the order of 
date and year, placing each year separately in a cover or volume 
having the year upon the back. ee | 

2. That the procureur (attorney) general shall proceed with- 
in three months from the promulgation hereof to ascertain whether 
the notaries have complied and are complying with this law, and a 
like duty was laid on him for the future. He shall file with the 
Superior Council a written report showing the condition in which he 
has found the Acts and whether the law is being observed. A fine is 
provided for the first offense, a larger fine for the next and removal 
from office for continued contumacy. | 

3. The procureurs were further ordered to recover all notarial 
acts from the heirs of deceased notaries, or those who had resigned 
or who had been removed, to make an inventory thereof, and give 
a copy of the same to the heirs. The Acts to be delivered to the 
Clerk of the Superior Council and bound by him in the order of years 

as herein before provided, and without costs to the heirs. A similar | 

: provision was established for all notarial acts in the possession of any _ y 

person—the same to be deposited with the Clerk as Custodian thereof, 

-and copies to be supplied to the depositors without costs. ar a,” 

| 4, Fora period of five years after such deposit the fees received 
| by the Clerk for copies of such acts shall be divided one-half to the 
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_ Notary or the ele the other to the Clerk and thereon wholly to 
the Clerk.! | 

In August, 1717, Crozat transferred his rights with the King’ S 
permission to the new Company of the West. His efforts had in- 
creased the population slightly, bettered the Colony in some aspects, 
but his exclusive privileges and monopolies had bred discontent and 
besides induced an illicit trade with the Spaniards, who had re- — 
fused to permit official traffic with their colonies. The venture was a 
losing one for Crozat and did not much help France. When he sur- 
rendered his grant, Martin (123) says, the sum of his efforts at coloni- 
zation, counting troops and colonists, hgd not swollen the popula- 
tion to more than seven hundred persons of all ages, sexes and colors. 
Crozat, however, had settled posts at various places on the Mis- 
sissippi river and elsewhere, and the Canadians had also begun to use 
the river, while other adventurers had fallen on trouble in the Spanish 
possession to the west, the whole creating a romantic chapter in our — 
history which Gayarré has duly exploited. 


III 
1717-1732. The Company of the West. 


In September, 1717, the Charter of the Company of the West 
was registered in Paris. This is sometimes called the Western, 
sometimes the Mississippi Company. Formed primarily to fund 
the enormous and depreciated floating debt of France, to that end 
the Crown vested in the Corporation, among other assets, full sovere- 
ignity in Louisiana. The charter reserved to the Crown only a 
trifling annual gift, and the faith and homage of the Company. 
The powers and rights conveyed cover many things that do not 
concern this essay, but they included the right to appoint Superior 
Councils; to name governors and the commanders of troops, to ap- 
point and remove all judges, save those of the admiralty; to grant 
the land in fee simple and also. to erect churches and install clergy. 
French subjects removing to the Colony retained their national 
character, children of these, or of European parents, born here, 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, fell in the same category. 
The inhabitants were to be-protected as before by the laws of France 


possession of Louisiana at the mouth of the Mississippi 
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| ‘and the custom of Paris. They were also exempted from any tax or 


imposition. !2 
The officials of the New Regime arrived in the Coton saben 


9, 1718. Martin mentions only three: Bienville, with the title 


Commandant-General in place of Governor de |’Epinay, recalled, 
Boisbriant as King’s Lieutenant, and Hubert as Director General 
of the Company. These were probably temporary changes in the 
old government, but materially the face of things altered rapidly 


-under the’ Company’s activity, and new legislation followed quickly. 


On September 11, 1719, an Edict was issued reorganizing the 


‘Government and we strike here a document of first historical value. 


This constitution survived practically unchanged until the close of 


French rule. We know of no English translation and the French 


one in our archives is not easy to consult. It is a fine example of the 


current method of legislation and because of its intrinsic merit and 
‘professional interest, it seems excusable to ‘transcribe it in full, 


saving formalities and redundancies. 
Edict of September 12, 1719. 


Louis, by the Grace of God, King of France and of 
Navarre, to all to whom these ‘presents come, greeting: _ 

By our Edict of the month of September, 1716,. concern- 

‘ing the establishment of a Superior Council in Louisiana 
similar to those of our other Colonies, we have decreed that 
the Council shall be composed of our Governor, Lieutenant 
General in our Country of New France, of the Intendant of 
Justice, Police, and Finance of the same:country, of the 
particular Governor of the said country of Louisiana, of our 
first lieutenant, Councillor for us, of our two. Connections, our 
Attorney General, anda Clerk. 

Since then, by our letters patent of the call of August, 
1717, we have granted to the company of commerce, which we 
have established under the name of the Company of the West, | 
our said country of Louisiana in-all seignorial property and 
justice in perpetuity, with the right alone to have its commerce 
during the space of twenty-five years; and by our decrees of 
September 27, we have united and incorporated our country 
of the Illinois to the said country of Louisiana to be enjoyed 
by the said company. So the said country of Lousiana shall 

| be enj joyed according to our letters patent. : 


12Calendar of Documents, pp.¥43-61. Gayarre, 1-203 * ‘except those of the Superior 
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_ At the same time we have established a Commandant 
General for us in the said country to act for us and in our behalf, 
whose nomination we now confirm in place of the particular 
Governor we now have there. Our intention is to treat as 
- favorably the Company of the West as we presently do the 

Company of the Indies, by establishing a similar Superior 
Council in Louisiana according to the forms followed by our 
_ revered father in treating with the companies of the Oriental 

Indies on the subject of the Superior Councils which he es- 
tablished at Suratta and in the town of Pondicherry by his 
Edicts of the months of January, 1671, and February, 1701. 
We have thus resolved to explain these our desires. 


For these and other reasons and on the advice of (the 


Council of State) we have enacted and ordained, and do now 
enact, and ordain, that it is our wish and pleasure that the 
Superior Council established in the country of Louisiana by 
our Edict:of the month of.September, 1716, shall be composed 
- and consist at:the beginning of the.directors of the said Com- 

pany who are in.the said place, of our:Commandant General 
in the said place, of two. of our Lieutenants, of three other 


Councillors, of an Attorney General, and a Clerk. 


| We wish that the Director of the Company, who will 

also be our Commandant General in the said Colony, shall 
have the first place in the said Council. The Director, who 
‘will be our first Councillor, the second place; and then the 
- other directors of the said Company, our Lieutenants, and 
our councillors according to the dates of their commissions. 
If the Commandant General is not a Director of the said 
Company, he shall have a séat in the Council below the other 
‘directors and above our Lieutenants, and in such an event, 


the first place will be awarded to the director, who is our first 


councillor, and who by reason of this position will exercise the 
functions of President, receive the votes and pronounce the 
decrees that are’ made, transmitting them to the -Intendant 
of New France for execution according to the said Edict. In 
the event the Company of the West determines it proper to 
‘have one of its Directors General in the said Country of 
- Louisiana, we desire that, while he is there, he is to have the 
first seat in the Council, and that he should preside.over it. 


: We order that: all those who compose the Superior Council 
_ shall assemble on such:a certain day and hour, in such a place 
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as they will determine is most convenient and proper, at lent 
once a month. 

To facilitate the administration of justice | in these foreign 
places and at distances from where the Superior Council 
holds its sessions, we order that the said Company shall sug- 
gest to us judges whom they wish appointed. As these judges 
we order, establish, and appoint the heads or the particular 
directors whom the Company have established in the said 
country. As to others, they are to appoint throughout the 
said country, capable and honest men. : 

In civil matters three judges shall sit, and in criminal 
matters five judges as judges of the first instance. The names 
and positions of those who form the quorum shall be given 
in the decrees, and an appeal therefrom shall be to the Superior 
Council. 

In case of appeals from such judgments in Civil cases 
they shall become executory notwithstanding, but not in 
prejudice to such appeals upon the successful litigant giving 
good and sufficient security to the lower judge. 

We give power to the Superior Council to decide in the 
last resort, and without appeal, all contests, cases, and troubles 
between our subjects and all other persons in the said country, 
which said matters shall be determined by the Council at its 
regular sessions. 

We desire that all decrees rendered by the Council shall 
be entitled with our name, sealed with the seal of our arms 
and executed just as are the decrees of our Courts and Su- 
perior Councils. 

We prohibit the said Superior Council from jendenins any 
decree in a civil matter except by the concurrence of three mem- 
bers, and in criminal matters except by the concurrence of five 
members under the penalty of nullity. 

In the event of absence, recusation, illness, or other 
proper ground of excuse the Council may designate fit and 
capable persons to fill the functions of judges, in their place 
and stead, so that administration of justice may not be re- 
tarded, and so that decrees in civil matters may always be 
rendered with the assent of three judges and in criminal mat- 
ters with the assent of five judges. 

We ordain that the Clerk of the said Council shall enter 
on his minute book each day’ S proceedings and decrees, 
wherein he shall enter concerning each session the day, month, 
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and year of the same, where the Council met, and the names 
of the judges who were present at the sessions. When he 
enters judgment he must give the names of the judges who 
render the decree as well as the names and positions of the 
parties to the suit, also the presence of any substituted judge, 
as well as the time of the return of the original judge. 

We wish that justice shall be administered gratuitously by — 
the Superior Council and we prohibit any of our judges, as. 
well as our Attorney General, from receiving any sum what- 
ever from the parties either under the guise of compensation, 
costs or presents, or by any pretext whatsoever under the 
penalty of removal from office. Nevertheless the Clerk of the 
Council shall be entitled to fees in judicial matters according 
to the schedule set out in the margin of his register, to be fixed 
and approved by the First Councillor. 

Whenever the Superior Council is obliged to send one or 
several deputies beyond the place where the Council holds its 
sessions, the said deputies and the Clerk shall receive a per 


diem compensation according to the number of days occupied 


by them in going and returning. This shall be based upon a 
tax to be fixed by the Superior Council, and the Clerk and his 
deputies shall receive this in addition to their regular tax. 

The Superior Council may appoint one or several capable 
persons, as they see fit, to exercise the functions of Sheriff to 
this Council if they deem it necessary; their salaries shall be 


regulated by the Superior Council. The commission to 


Sheriffs may also be issued by the Directors of the Company 
or the heads of the Company in the Colony. If they judge it 
necessary, they shall regulate their salaries according to parti- 
cular districts. 

In order to enforce these provisions we appoint to these 
positions in the Council the Sieur Le Moine de Bienville, 
Director of the Company, and Commandant General for 
us, the Sr. Hubert, another Director of the Company, the 
Sieurs Larsebault, Monicault de Villardeau, and le Gac, also 
Directors of the Company, the Sr. de Boisbriant, our first 
Lieutenant, the Sr. De Cateaugut, our second Lieutenant, and ~ . 
the Sr. Coutourier, who is designated by the said Company. 
We further, by these presents, appoint the Sr. de Bienville to 
the first place in the Council, the Sr. Hubert to be our First - 
Councillor, and in this quality exercise the functions of Presi- 
dent of the Council, and to have the second place therein, the 
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' Srs. Larsebault, Monicault ‘de Villardeau, and Le Gac to be 
~ our Councillors of the Sword, which Councillors shall have the 
rank and take their seats in the order named, and the Sr. 
Coutourier to be Clerk of the Council to keep an exact record of 
its decrees, and of all other acts of justice and to deliver the 
necessary process and copies to the parties. | 
| We appoint as Attorney General the Sieur Chartier de 
_Baune, who has been our Councillor of the Chatelet and 
_ of the Presidial Seat at Paris. We appoint Sr. Hubert as 
Keeper of our seal, which he shall keep and use in all the 
functions of the said Council. In his default, it shall be kept 
_ by our first Councillor, and by the others in succession, ex- 
cepting that the functions ofthis office shall never be exercised 
by our Councillors of the Sword or ‘by ae Commandant 


General. 
We grant to the said Company the right to jibione all these 
appointments, and to appoint others in their place, subject 
to our approval and confirmation. We further ordain that our 
edict of the month of September, 1716, shall be executed in its 
original form and tenor where it has not been changed by this 
‘decree, and we order that Sr. Hubert, as our first Councillor, 
shall execute the said edict, together with this one. 
| We order the said Srs. de Bienville, Hubert, Larsebault, 
Monicault de Villardeau and Le Gac, Directors of the said 
_Company in the Country of Louisiana, and the other judges 
who compose the Superior Council, to make known, publish, 
register, and inscribe on the records of the said Council this 
decree which they shall respect and obey. All those who live or | 
are found in the said country must recognize as the judges of \ 
last resort the said Superior Council, and obey their decrees 
under the penalty. of punishment for disobedience, for which 
they will be proceeded against, according to the rigor of such 
ordinances as it will be our pleasure to enact. 
__Done at Paris in the month of August in the year of Grace, 
1719, and of our reign the fourth. ol eal 
This elaborate charter did not change the basic ‘element of 
government, which continued to derive its general powers from the 
Edict of 1712, and the similar powers of Martinique and'San Domingo 
to which was now added the powers exercised by the most favored 


government of the East Indies. 


 48Translated from copy in Calendar of ‘Documents, pp. 61-7. 
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A striking feature in all our Edicts is the composition of the 
court. Laymen were certainly in the majority in the Superior Coun- 
cil, which was the Court of last resort, and we know positively that 
the judges outside of Biloxi. and New Orleans were not lawyers as a 
rule. In these last named places it is — at least one judge had 
professional skill. 

The provision is very curious. There was no 
appeal from the decrees of the Superior Council,!4 and as to the 
appeal fo it no bond was required from the appellant, but the appellee 
in his turn could execute the judgment by giving bond. We also 
find here for the first time legislative reference to the office of Sheriff, 
and that he is to be appointed by the Court. The earlier Edicts in- 
dicate that the Intendant of New France had control of its decrees, a 
rather: clumsy. provision. However, this: view may be unwarranted, 
the Council probably executed it~.own process; the Courts of France > 
had always enjoyed the right to appoint the huissier or sheriff, — 
the King filled the office in lucrative jurisdictions. . 

We have no evidence to show how the departments of govern- 
ment were divided in practice: There can be no doubt of the division 
because our French forbears loved the titles, dignities and emoluments 
of office, and there is — the Louisianans be- 
apt scholars. 

In 1720 or 1721 the colony upper ond lesen: was divided into 
nine districts. : The edict is not in our records and here I follow 
Gayarré (1-273),::who says that the Districts were New Orleans, 
Biloxi, Mobile, Alibamons; Natchez, Yazoo, Natchitoches, Ar- 
kansas, and: the Illinois; that a local commander and a judge was 
assigned to each, “‘to put justice with greater ease in reach of the 
Colonists; and that appeal was allowed from the lower decision to 
the Superior Council sitting at Biloxi. It is said elsewhere that the 
Illinois District had a council:inferior and subordinate to the main 
body. There is nothing to show the ‘territorial jurisdiction of these 
districts, but it would by inference appear that the present State of 
Louisiana was aearcieeng — the New. Orleans and Natchitoches 
15 | 

A spiritual divisions was: in 23, the territory 
eres divided into three districts or: Jumsdictions for this purpose, and 
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the petition with Clerk of the Council was therefore dismissed. dot FT teeaee 
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the whole of Louisiana from the mouth of the River to the Illinois 
composed one of these under the care of the Capuchins. 

In 1721 (Sept. 5) a Council of Administration for the affairs of 
the Company was organized composed of the Governor, Lieutenant 
du roi (or Lieutenant Governor), the Director Ordonnateur, or 
Commissary Director, the Chief Director, and a Sub-Director of 
Accounts to meet daily at Biloxi, where its members were compelled 
to reside with the exception of Bienville, who was permitted to reside 
in New Orleans. This segregated the business of the Company from 
the business of the government and cleared the Superior Council of all 
that detail. | 

In June, 1722, news of Laws’ downfall reached Louisiana; > the 
Regent of France appointed three commissioners to manage the 
Company’s affairs here, and I find nothing to show any change in the 
system therefater.!6 It was these commissioners, Faget, Machinet, 
and Ferrand, who gave consent to the transfer of the Capital from 
Biloxi, and in 1722 Bienville removed it to New Orleans, the site of 
which he had selected in 1718; this carried with it the transfer of the 
Superior Council. Shortly after the removal Charlevoix visited 
“this wild and desert place’’ of “‘about one hundred huts,”’ but it 
ceased to deserve that epithet long before the Western Company 
laid down its power. A little later the traveler Dumont attended the 
sessions of the Superior Council at New Orleans. In his book he says: 

“In this City there is a Council which meets generally 
every Tuesday and Saturday. It is composed of six coun- 
cillors, an Attorney General and an Intendant, who is also 
Commissaire Ordonnateur; there is also a Register and a 
Secretary to the Council. Law suits are settled there without 
attorneys or Counsellors and consequently without expense 
on the pleadings of the parties.’’!7 : 

Fortier amuses himself (History La. 1-99-100) over this, de- 
claring it “was the golden age of the City when law suits were settled 
without lawyers and without expense.’’ He might have added that 
the Councillors were specially selected for their experience in such 
matters and if not lawyers their general fitness made them good 
substitutes; they were provided by the government free, and it was 
part of their functions to hear the preliminary complaints of litigants 
and to assist in drafting their pleadings. There was no code of prac- 


tice in the way, exceptions in limine or peremptory were unknown; 


16] Gayarre, 272, 282. 3 f. 
1]Memoires Historique; French's Hist. Col. La., Part V, 26. 
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justice accordingly. The procedure would be better designated as a 
sort of arbitration, a primitive condition suited to the situation. In- 
deed the old records of the Court show much more arbitration than 
litigation, except that the latter nearly always followed upon the re- 
port of the arbitrators. It seems, however, to be accepted among the 
history makers that there were no lawyers at that time in Louisiana 
or for that matter during any of the subsequent periods. I am in- 
clined to think this is true only ina way. It certainly could not have 
been a tempting legal field, when disagreement with the local rulers 
was apt to result in summary passage to France or the Colonies, 
but that alone would not account for the lack of lawyers. A situation 
quite similar existed in the English Colonies until the middle of the 
18th Century. The true reason, I suspect, is that the Attorney or 
Procureur General was regarded as the lawyer of the people rather 
than of the government, but whether he or the Councillors held 
this relation, their service was furnished free, and a lawyer not in 
Government employ would have had less than the ordinary chance 
to survive. The records of the later years, however, show lawyers 
at work in the court and the archives some day will solve this and other 
interesting problems. 


In December, 1721, a general edict was issued eetioabia to 
all colonies establishing a dual tutorship for minors, where they 
possessed property in France and in the Colonies, or had a residence 
in one and property in the other place. This edict is another speci- 
men of carefully reasoned original legislation, based upon the practice 
in Rome, there being no precedent in France. Under this law a minor 
so situate had two tutors, each independent of the other, administer- 
ing the person or property or both as it might happen, accounting to 
his own tribunal, and in no ‘sense ancillary to the other.18 

In December, 1722, two Commissioners, Du Saunoy and Dela- 
chaise, were sent over to assist the three commissioners*in adjusting 
Laws’ affairs and also to inquire into and take information on the 
conduct of all the officers and administrators of the Colony, and to 
report thereon to the Government; this was a pleasant attention 
usually awarded to officials in the whole period of French rule, and 
it is not altogether unknown in this day. Du Saunoy died shortly 
after his arrival, and Delachaise remained clothed with all the au- 
thority of the joint commission. Bienville was recalled to France 
early in 1724, to answer charges brought against him regarding his 
management of the Colony, and his cousin Boisbriant was ap- 


18Calendar of Documents, 67-71. 
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pointed Governor ad interim. On Delachaise’s report, Boisbriant 
was also summoned to France, three members of the Council were 
dismissed from: office, the Arttoney General’s resignation was de- © 
manded, and his office suppressed for the time being. - | 

- Before Bienville’s departure, and almost the last act under 
his rule, the Superior Council in March, 1724, promulgated the 
Crown’s- famous Code Noir of Louisiana, established «to meet the 
enormous increase of negro slaves .under the Western Company’s 


- rule; the whites in New Orleans, and in some other portions. of lower 


Louisiana had fallen-to a decided minority: This Code, moreover, 
provided for the expulsion of the Jews from the Colony under penalty 
of confiscation of property and imprisonment of the body, and also 
forbade the exercise of any religion but the Roman Catholic.19 

Perier succeeded Bienville in 1725, and Delachaise became 
Commissaire Ordonnateur or Royal Commissary. The disgraced 
officers were ordered to appear before Perier and Delachaise to stand 
trial for their official acts, and instructions were also issued to Perier 
that he would be the executive officer and military commander of the — 
Colony, but Delachaise should have official supervision of its police 
and commerce and exclusive judicial administration; in short, the 
two officers to subsist completely independent of each other and their 
powers and functions kept distinctly apart. This rigid pro- 
vision arose out of the everlasting and unending dissension that had 
again filled Bienville’s administration, and which had resulted in his 
recall. The Company advised its new officers that experience justi- 


. fied the conclusion that power should be divided in the Colony be- 


tween two persons only, and that each be held responsible for his 
acts in his department. 

Under this authority Delachaise aceite became: the sole 
law officer of the Colony, or at any rate for the time being, and it is 
said he deveted himself earnestly to his judicial duties settling dis- 
putes and simplifying the law so that there was peace thereafter in 
the courts and between the administrative officers of the Colony. 
His power to override constitutions and customs is illustrated by 
Gayarré in the action of the Superior Council on a question of com- 
munity, one of the few incidents of law and law-making noted by our 
historians. He says the Custom of Paris had brought into the Colony 
the community of acquets gnd gains. There had been intermarriages © 
between the French immigrants and Indian women, and upon the © 
death of the husband, it was usual for the wife to return to her people, 


19Calendar of Documents, 75-90. 
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failing to pay the debts of the decedent, and carrying off the common 


property to her tribe without observing the formalities: required by 
and inherent to the local laws of succession. Delachaise recommended 
and the Superior Council decreed that thereafter on. the death of a 
Frenchman married to an Indian woman, the property left by the 
decedent should be administered by a tutor, if there were minor 
children; if none, then by a curator to vacant estates, who should pay 


annually to the widow one-third of-the revenue of the estate, which 


payment should cease in case she returned to dwell with her tribe. 
The expenses of preserving from deterioration and of keeping up the 
goods, chattels and — of the succession were > laid upon the 
estate.20 

In December, 1725,. an batelien court was established in New 
Orleans. This has been inaccurately described in the histories, 


and as it would seem to have been the first court strictly for New 


Orleans, we translate the royal decree, omitting the ceremonious 

parts. 21 | 

“By our edict of Seuiueahi 1716, we established a 
Superior Council in. our Province .of. Louisiana, to render 

. justice and to determine in the last. resort all and singular 
-cases -elther civil or criminal arising among our subjects 
‘and other persons, with an order to our.Superior Council 
to meet on a certain day and hour at least once a month — 
in such a place as would be deemed most convenient by them, 
and we included other clauses in the said edict. 

““‘We also by our letters patent in the form of an edict in the 
month of August, 1719, regulated the number of judges who 
should compose the Council. But the colony having increased 
in population since the creation of the Company of the Indies, 
we have recognized that in many cases arising among the people 
there are-summary cases which require a more prompt atten- 
~ tion than our Superior Council can give them, so it- has seemed 
necessary and we have deemed it proper to establish an or- 
ordinary jurisdiction to decide in the first instance civil and 
criminal matters in New Orleans. 

: ““We order that this shall be done by s some of the Coun: 
cillors of our Superior Council who will be chosen for this: 
purpose. They shall hold each week' one or two special 
audiences to decide definitely and in the last resort contests 

civil matters wherein not claim of the 


“Ga "7392-303. 
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defendant a sum exceeding a hundred livres in principal 
(about $20.00). Desiring and wishing to procure for our peo- 
ple residing in the said country prompt justice, for these 
reasons, we do now enact, decree and order that there be held 
each week one or two particular audiences at such days and 
hours as will be fixed by our Superior Council, which shall be 
presided over by two councillors of our said Council who shall be 
chosen and named by the said Council. It shall have the power 
to change these persons and to substitute such others as it 
deems proper, requiring that these two councillors shall de- 
cide definitely and in the last resort all and sundry civil 
cases brought before them which shall not exceed one hun-| 
dred livres in principal, granting them all power and juris- 
diction in such cases. We order that when they are divided 
in opinion they shall call in a third councillor or a practitioner 
to decide conjointly with them by a plurality vote. We do 
not intend to exclude the sitting in this court of the first 
councillor, or the other councillors, according to the rank of 
their appointment, but they shall so sit. 

“We reaffirm all other portions of our said edicts of Sept., 
1716, and August, 1719, not contrary tothislaw. _. 

“We require this edict to be published and promulgated 
to all our faithful subjects, and everything herein contained 

_ must be observed, obeyed, and followed, according to its teno.’, 

notwithstanding anything to the contrary in any other edicts, 
declarations, decrees, and orders, for it is our eon that this 
one shall be final and binding.”’ 

In August, 1728, the Council of State promulgated an edict of 
historical importance regarding the tenure of land in Louisiana and 
also to rectify abuses which had accumulated to the injury of actual 
settlers. It is too long to copy, but in substance it recites that land 
had been obtained on concessions by non-residents who were holding 
it without improvement, or where actually settled it was not being 
utilized for the benefit of the Colony, and besides many conflicts had 
arisen as to the condition of titles generally. It was therefore ordered 
that grants made by the Company not in physical possession of the 
grantees should lapse at the end of the year 1728, that those who 
claimed ownership of land or possession of the same should appear 
before the Superior Council within six months from the registry of the 
decree in Louisiana there to exhibit their titles or claims for confirma- 
tion, and in places beyond New Orleans before persons to be ap- 
pointed by the First Councillor for that purpose, and that all unoc- 
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cupied lands which have not been improved or for which no title is 
presented shall fall into the public domain without need of further 
procedure. The same as to land for which title or rights exists but 
which has been abandoned by the owner. That as to lands owned 
and with title, but not properly farmed or employed for the 
public benefit, the owners should be required to better the condition 
under penalty of a fine of two hundred livres ($40.00), to be recovered 
for the use of the hospital, and further neglect or refusal to result in 
forfeiture of the land. 

- Further provisions were made for the reduction of grants from 
Manchac to the sea to twenty arpents front by the usual depth; 
owners were further required to cultivate a certain area of these 
lands or to use it for large herds of cattle, and failure was punished by 
fines and other penalties; alienation was prohibited unless the statute 
had been observed. The Company was also authorized to levy a 
quitrent of a sou (one cent) on every arpent cultivated or not, and 
five livres (about.one dollar) on every negro, for the building of 
churches, glebes and hospitals.22 

The Superior Council was ordered to enforce this ordinance but 
_ it was.a prolonged and difficult task and was carried over into subse- 
quent administrations. 
| The Company of the West now petitioned to be allowed to 

surrender its rights in Louisiana; in January, 1731, this was permitted, 
to take effect as of July 1, 1731. Two delegates were appointed by 
the Crown in November, 1731, to proceed in Louisiana to liquidate 
and settle the accounts of the Company with the Government and 
with individuals; its creditors were ordered to present. their claims 
to these delegates for examination, approval and payment, and they 
were prohibited from suing in Europe for any debt contracted in 
Louisiana. 

‘Concurrently, the debtors of the Conniianey: were permitted to 
use its paper money, and other evidences of debt in settlement with 
the liquidators, but the privilege was restricted to a limited period. 
In the interim other orders destroyed the negotiability of this paper 
and prohibited its circulation. This was equivalent to repudiation 
and precipitated a financial crisis. Eventually the Crown took over 
the Company’s property at an appraisement, but how the creditors 
fared we do not know. 

This question of a circulating medium for local operations 
afflicted Louisiana during the whole French period and it was par- 


*?Martin,. 158; Gayarre, 1-391-2; Calendar of Documents, 107-117. 
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ticularly acute at this time. There are many orders of the Council 
of State and several edicts, all endeavoring to legislate paper into 
money or to regulate its relations with the silver of Spain. This was 
one of the weakest elements of the Crown’s policy, and was never 
handled with statesmanship, nor with proper-regard to the Colony’s 
needs. There was no time, when gold or silver was current, and aside 
from the various expedients with paper money more or less irredeem- 
able, copper was the only currency or money of Louisiana and that 
was not plentiful.23 

‘The era of the Western Company was the creative and construc- 
tive period of Louisiana. Its lines had been set in courses that re- 
mained unchanged in material aspects for years to come. The 
system was not the best, but it was the best France would permit. 
The prosperity of the time was remembered as a legend, even when in 
fact better times were at hand. The people thought as Martin 
wrote nearly a hundred years later: “It cannot be denied (he says 
169) that while Louisiana was part of the dominion of France, it 
never prospered, but during the fourteen years of the Company’s 


privilege.” 


IV 
1731-1762. Crown Colony. 


With the passing of the Western Company, the second generation 
of Louisiana, the native born, begin to take a hand in government. 
The petty offices are gradually filled by men who have a pride in the 
country as distinguished from France. The new Superior Council 
contained a sprinkling of these, but the major offices are still filled 
with Frenchmen, sent over by royal commission. 

There was no change in the form of government,*4 save that the 
Superior Council was reorganized in May, 1732, to eliminate the 
Company’s representatives. The new administration included 
Perier, Governor, Salmon, Commissaire, Loubois and D’Artaguette, 
Lieutenants du roi or Lieutenant Governors, Benac, the town Major 
of New Orleans, Fazende, Brusle, Bru, Lafreniere, Prat and Raguet, 
Councillors, Fleauriau, Attorney General, and Rossart, Clerk and 
Secretary. 

The institutional Idetiory of the next thirty years from the point 
of view of this essay maybe disposed ofinaline. It was mutation in 
office with changes only in the composition such as time and the exi- 


_ %83Mrs. Miller-Surrey. The Commerce of La. during the French Regime. Columbia University 
Studies, Longmans Green Co., 1916. 
2«Martin, 170, says the Colon continued to be a dependency of New France, but Gayarre is 
silent; and I have found nothing to the view expressed in Note 
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gency of the parent state imposed. But while we hereafter. epitomise 
these three decades it is done with the admonition that these years 

‘teem with material for a history of the life of a people and the growth 
of a state, as distinguished from governmental machinery. | 

We have seen that the new regime began with Perier as Governor. 
In the same year (1732) he was recalled and promoted and Bienville 

succeeded to that post. 

The new Governor’s unhappy regime ‘ended at his own request 
in March, 1742. Vaudrieul, his successor, relieved him in May, 
1743, and he in turn was succeeded by Kerlerec in 1753. The pro- 
vince was ceded to Spain by secret treaty in 1762 and Kerlerec left 
in November of that year. His successor, d’Abaddie, Director Gen- 
eral of the “Factory of Louisiana’ not Governor (Fortiér 144) and 
apparently without military powers, died in February, 1765, and 
Aubry, Captain Commander of the local military forces acted as 
Governor up to the time Ulloa came in, and thereafter until O’ Reilly 
took possession in 1766. It was in his time the Acadians arrived 
and were mothered by Louisiana—the most meritorious act of this 
man, who here acted on his own initiative. 

During this long period one year seems pretty much like the 
next. Bienville was involved in his usual quarrels with his Intendant 
and in Indian wars. Vaudrieul’s administration was not in much 
better state, but the personal vanity of the man and his love of the 
gaieties of life left a more vivid remembrance. Kerlerec was in hot 
water all the time and owed his downfall and sorrowful last years to 
the stings and venom of enemies made in oOffice.25. D’Abaddie was a 
stop-gap for the period after the cession and before the delivery to 
Spain; it fell to him in 1764 to follow up the clamor against the Jesuits 
in France and to execute the decree of the Superior Council banishing 
them from Louisiana and confiscating their property—an episode on a 
parity in its way with the “‘judicial”’ executions of O’ Reilly a few years 
later.26 Aubry has been made the Judas Iscariot of Louisiana’s 
abortive republic, but the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that he was holding the country for Spain, and his conduct ) 

must be given the benefit of his condition.?7 | 
(i There was legislation during these earlier administrations, addi- 
tional to the Edict of August, 1728, quieting land titles and rectifying 
_ local grants and concessions. Vaudrieul is chiefly remembered for 
starting a levee and public road policy which was amplified under the 


Villiers du Terrage, Les Derniers Annees de la Louisiane F rancaise, Paris, 1903 
26J. J. O’Brien, S. J. oat Expulsion of the Society of Jesus from Colonial Louisiana Pubs. 


_La. Hist. Society, Vol. 9, 
27See cases cited La., pp. 42-49 and p. 51; also 79 So. Rep., 520. 
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territorial and state governments and long remained one of our in- 


stitutions. In his time also temporary additions were made to the 
judicial corps through the appointment of four persons called as- 


sessors to assist in the administration of justice. Curative laws 


were also adopted to remedy informalities in judicial and especially 
succession procedure which had created litigation arising chiefly in the - 


country districts where there was either no legal official or an ignorant 
or incompetent one. It was provided that thereafter public acts in- 
cluding inventories could be made by any two capable residents 
attended by two witnesses and registered with the Council at New 
Orleans, Mobile or the Illinois as the case might be. The act here 
made authentic appears to be one of the oldest forms of legal instru- 
ments in Louisiana and there are many of them in our Archives. 
On the criminal side the Court records show many hideous penalties 
inflicted, branding, the galleys, and worse—the civil side is more 
pleasing reading, and both subjects should be treated by a sympa- 
thetic hand. 


There is an interesting contemporaneous account by a layman 


of the last hours of the French regime. Captain Charles Pittman, 
an English engineer and surveyor, writes in the preface of his book 
that he spent five years in the colony,?8 surveying and exploring the 
interior parts of the country, and that his acquaintance with ‘“‘the 
_ principal inhabitants” enables him to speak with authority. He says 
further: | 
The Government of Louisiana is composed of a Governor, 
an Intendant and a Royal Council. The Governor is invested 
with a great deal of power, which, however, on the side of the 
Crown is checked by the Intendant who has the care of the 
King’s rights and whatever relates to the revenue; and on 
the side of the people it is checked hy the Royal Council 
whose Office it partly is to see that the people are not oppressed 
by the one or defrauded by the other. The Royal Council 
who style themselves Le Counseil Superieur de la Louisiane, 
consists of the Intendant whois first Judge, the King’s Attorney, 
six of the principal inhabitants, and the Register of the Pro- 
vince; and they judge in all criminal and civil matters. Every 
man has a right to plead his own cause before them either ver- 
-bally or by written petition; and the evidences called on by 


28He aves no dates but it was just at the close of d’Abaddie’s service. Du Terrage, 191, quotes 
from d’Abaddie’s Diary or Daily Report of Aug. 12, 1764, the details of an interview between the Governor 
ernor and Pittman, in which he cautioned latter concerning his over free talk about the Cession. 
Pittman was at that moment in New Orleans endeavoring to enlist his services for work on a _ to 
open ei neers to New Orleans from the Mississippi River by way of the Iberville River, Lakes Maure- 
pas and tchartrain, via Bayou St. John. See aloo Pasihhan- tiac, 2-269. eae 
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either party attend the examination of the Council. In a | 
court like this eloquence or great abilities cannot support 
injustice or confound truth. 

The Intendant is commissary of the Marine and Judge of 
the Admiralty; and he decides in a summary manner all dis- 
putes between merchants or whatever else has a relation to 
trade. A final reference may be made from any judgment 
given by the Intendant or Council to the ‘Parliament of | 
Pars: 

The planter is considered as a Frenchman venturing his . 


life, enduring a species of banishment and undertaking great | 
hardships for the benefit of his country, for which reason he . 
has great indulgence shown. Whenever by hurricanes, earth- | 
quakes or bad seasons, the planters suffer, a stop is put to the 
rigor of exacting creditors. The few taxes which are levied 
are remitted and even advances made to repair their losses 
and set them forward. On the other hand there can be no 
temptation to the planter to run fraudulently into debt to the 
prejudice of French merchants as all debts though contracted 
by the planters in France are levied with great ease. The 
process properly authenticated is transmitted to America and 
admitted as proof there and levied.on the planter’s estate of 
whatever kind it may be. However, care is taken that whilst 
compulsory methods are used to make the planter do justice 
the State shall not lose the industry of a useful member of the 
community; the debt is always levied according to the sub- 
stance of the debtor. Thus one party is not sacrificed to the 
other, they both subsist, the creditor is satisfied, and the 
debtor is not ruined.?9 


Pittman is here evidently referring to the administration of 
lower Louisiana, and especially in the last paragraph. I have not 
been able to verify his statement regarding appeals. As previously 
noted, there was no appeal from the Superior Council in the time of the 
Western Company. Our local records, however, support the view 

_ that appeals were permitted 1 in the period of Pittman’s visit, and the 
possibility is that it was a right conferred in some order or edict that 
is not accessible. 


Philip Pittman. “The present state of the European Settlements on the a 
geographical description of that river illustrated by plans and draughts.’”’ pp. 12-13. London, 1 
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On the other hand, Parkham, writing of conditions in upper 
Louisiana at this same period (1764) says:30 


“The military commandant whose station was at Fort 
Chartres on the Mississippi, ruled the Colony with a sway 
absolute as that of the Pasha of Egypt, and judged civil and | 
criminal cases without right of appeal, yet this power was ex- 
ercised in a patriarchal spirit and he usually commanded the 
respect and confidence of the people.”’ 


On the whole record as I see it, this is an overstatement, but there 
is confirmation for it at the close of the Spanish period. | 
The cession to Spain in 1762 closes the French period. ine A 
held over for four years until O’Reilly’s arrrival in 1766 but whether ; i 
we.call this an interregnum or by any other name, it certainly was , 
not under France, which administered it pro tem., so to speak, and on , 
every opportunity declared the transfer irrevocable. 
In my judgment it should be included in the Spanish period, 
and I shall treat it accordingly. a. 
| The archives of the Superior Council from its organization ms 4 
under the Edict of 1719 to the Spanish period’! comprise deeds, 
mortgages, marriage contracts, wills, inventories, records of trials, " 
civil and criminal opinions and judgments; in brief here lies the evi- 
| dence of every judicial act and of every other transaction that re- 
quired consent, approval or execution by the Government. The 
Clerk’s notarial records, and those of other notaries, are mingled in the 
hodge-podge. Besides these there are innumerable documents, papers 
and data on every imaginable subject. | 
The Superior Council was the body of Government and com- \ 
bined in itself the executive, legislative and judicial departments. ‘ 
The court and its sheriff, the conveyance and mortgage office was 
part of the system. It had also the custody of notarial records of 
deceased, resigned and removed notaries. Its Clerk was ex-officio 
notary, a practice that still survives. There appears to have been no 
system of registry such as we have devised, but the law made the f 
deposit with the Council the final evidence of all such transactions | 5 
throughout the province. 
While these archives have. suffered the usual losses during the 
long period of their seclusion, enough is left to show that the legal 


s0Parkman—Conspiracy of Pontiac, 2-252. 


ded, but ‘aaa was Sehcioped to show the mig of this mine of information. See ‘Report of William 
pence, Pubs. La. Hist. Society, Vol. 8, pp. 7-20; 1914-1915. 
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administration represented in these records was not materially 
altered in the Spanish times and the two eras formed the heavy hand 
that prevented the entrance of the Common Law, so steadfastly 
urged upon the territorial legislature by President Jefferson and 
Governor Claiborne. The pleading and method of practice and the 
relation of the judges to the people had linked the Louisianians to a 
system and intrenched it in their lives. These dusty and silent 
archives even now have a voice that tells why the inhabitants held 
fast to their simple, speedy, and home-like civil judicial system, while 
gladly yielding to the suppression of its criminal side. 
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RECORDS OF THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL 
OF LOUISIANA 


The report of his work of preparing a card index to the judicial 
reports of early colonial Louisiana has been fully and ably written | 
by Mr. William Price, the noted archivist, to whom the intricate and 
important task was entrusted by the Society. The report of Mr. 
Price is contained in the Annual of the Society for 1914-15, Vol. VIII. 
The regular publication of the cards was begun in the LOUISIANA 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. 1, No. 1; the series running 
from 1715-23. A continuation followed in Vol. 1, No. 3, (1723-24), 
after which a regrettable interruption in the publication occurred. 
The series, in orderly sequence (Jan. -April, 1725) is resumed in the 
present number of the Quarterly and it is in the program of the 
Society’s work to continue the publication of the cards in recurrent 
numbers of the QUARTERLY until the entire list of cards completed 
by Mr. Price is exhausted; thus, putting in practical form easy of 
access to historical students one of the Society’s most valuable | 
sources of historical information, opening also a mine of precious 
statistical, political economical material hitherto sealed to public 


investigation. 
GRACE KING. 


Petition of Recovery. January 3, 1725. Pierre Barbier claims a 


residue account of 165 francs from Durivage. 
Action allowed. 


ae ee to Pay Claim. January 4, 1725. Sheriff Jacques Vin- 
cent notifies Sieur Durivage, Master builder, to appear 
and answer for his residue debit of 165 francs to Pierre 


Barbier, carpenter. 


Petition of Recovery. January 6, 1725. Jean LaMesse (signed 
. J. J. Lammes) informs the Council that he has “no 
£ news’ from Sheriff LaMorinniére concerning certain 
| actions moved nearly three months ago, towards col- — 
I lecting 155 francs due LaMesse from sundry parties. 
“Having his passage by La Loire,’ he renews his plea 
for procedure, so as to help himself subsist until his 

departure. 

Action granted. 


Petition of Recovery. April 6, 1725. Renaud Bonnaud, ies 
of stores at New Orleans, moves to collect a residue | 


debit of 100 francs-from Mr. Balcourt. 
Action allowed. 
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Summons to Pay Claim. April 7, 1725. Notice served on Mr. 
Berard to satisfy debt of 397 francs to Mr. Morisset, 


former cashier of company. 


Summons to Pay Claim. April 7, 1725. At the instance of Mr. 
Morisset, Sheriff La Morinniére serves notice on six 
designated parties to satisfy their outstanding debts 
to Company’s treasury. 


Summons to Pay Claim. January 8, 1725. At the instance of 
Sieur Barson (alias De la Periére), Sheriff Jacques 
Vincent notifies Mr. Joly, surgeon, to appear and 
answer for the stated debits, 116 francs, and three 
Spanish dollars. In default of appearing, fine of ten 
francs. 
Faded. | | 


Petition of Recovery. January 8, 1725. Jean Bourbeau supplied 
one Durivage with bark, timber and money, and has 
been partly paid, but would also collect the residue. 
Let the Court appoint arbitrators. 

Action granted. 


Summons to Reverse a Trade in Slaves. January 8, 1725. At 
the instance of one DuBordieu, of Mobile, Sheriff 
Vincent notifies one Plaisance to appear for giving 
back a negress and a little “‘pickaninny,”’ and to take 
back his negro. : 7 | 
Abridged Verdict. 
Faded. 


Court Order. Jean Bourbault vs. Durivage. January 10, 1725. 
Council condemns defendant in default to pay claim of 
300 francs plus interest and costs. 


Decisions in 11 Civil Suits. . January 10, 1725. 

. Bourbault vs. Durivage. Claim allowed. 

. Bourbault vs. Durivage. Case referred to Mr. 
Fleurian. 

. (—) vs. Cabussier and Laprade. Proof required. 

. Louis Brissard vs. Durivage. Claim sustained. 

vs, Durand and De Nolan. Seizure found 
valid. 

Jacques ‘Roquigny vs. De Wille. Claim allowed, 

(25 piastres). 

. Etienne DuBordieu vs. Plaisance. See verdict. 

. Maldac vs. Desgraves, M., nonsuited, but may look 

to his debtor. Costs on M. 

. Rose fréres vs. Clairefontaine. Claim granted. 

—vs.— Claim granted. | 

. Barasson vs. Joly. Claim granted. 
Filed No. 74. 
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~ Memorial of Mr. De Pauger. January 10, 1725. Complaining of 
“ruinous” temporizing of former manager Defontaine 
in settling his accounts. Let him be required to close 
them definitely, and also to turn over all papers in 
question to Mr. De Pauger. — 
Notice duly served. (February 3, 1725. ) 


Petition of Recovery. January 15, 1725. Drux fréres move to col- 
lect 940 francs due on their boat, from parties Bordier 
and Blanchard. 

Action instituted. Notice served on January 17, 
forestalling Bordier’s proposed passage to France. 
Blanchard declared seized of boat in dispute. 

Duplicate copy. 


Petition for Auction of House. January 16, 1725. Julien Binard 
vs. Cadot. House and lot have been seized, and sale 


has been twice advertised. Let. auction ensue tomor- 


row. 
Granted, and notice served on Cadot. 


Petition to Transfer Contract. January 17, 1725. Undersigned 
Bordier, preparing to embark for France by La Belonne, 
shows that he was not satisfied with his bargain in the. 
matter of boat bought by himself and Blanchard from 
Dreaux fréres. Since one Dubois has agreed to accept 
Bordier’s interest, let Bordier be released. And in the 
present emergency, seize and sell the boat. 

Notice allowed on Blanchard and Dubois. 
(Bordier drowned; shipwreck of La Bellonne.) 


Summons in Boat Suit.. January 17, 1725. Sheriff Vincent noti- 
fies parties Blanchard and Dubois to appear on the 
morrow at 8 a. m. 


Bordier vs. Dubois and Blanchard. January 18, 1725. Council 
} orders Bordier and Blanchard to pay Dreux fréres 
876 francs, residue of boat account, plus costs. 

There follows a slurred and managled scrawl, hav- 
ing reference to a corn account and other business; - 
inferentially too petty for the recorder to pass it along 
in a world of practical eetecceun 

Filed No. 75. 


Attachment Proceedings. Chaperon ps. Daigle. January 20, 1725. 
Sheriff Vincent seizes a quantity of ready money on 
premises of one Malboroue, alias Daigle. The money is 
claimed by Chaperon from proceeds of a slave sale. 


Faded. 


Petition to Recover Damages. Pitas 21, 1725. Therese 
Pichaux seeks redress to the extent of 500 francs for © 
wanton damage to her house and outrageous assault . 
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on herself by parties Thery, Ducoudere and Bonna- 
venteure. They have already paid 80 francs. | 
Procedure allowed. 


Petition for Transfer of Seized Funds. January 22, 1725. Chap- 
eron asks that the money seized at Malboroue’s be 
placed in charge of the Company’s cashier. 

No note by Court. 


Petition for Annulment of Seizure. January 22, ‘1725. eden 
signed Bonhomm (describing himself as a former faith- 
ful servant of the Company at the Alkangas post), 
recently sold some slaves to Chaperon, and in view of 
their mutual understanding about the payment, 
B. is grieved that C. should have moved seizure of 
proceeds. On the plea that_the seizure was un- 

- warranted in reason, let the Council now revoke it 
and also allow Bonhomm 500 francs of the attached 
money for necessary subsistence. Even if he be the 
Company’s debtor, he should not be “seized” of 
the very shirt on his back. 

N oteworthy autograph. 


Satienen vs. De Latour. January 27, 1725. Council orders 

defendant to pay the admitted claim of 310 francs, 
> plus interest and costs. 

Filed No. 77. 


Petition in osition. January 28, 1725. Yves Gueret Durivage, 
aster builder, files his opposition to Council’s ruling 
_ against him and in favor of Bourbeau, January 10. 
‘ | Bourbeau is thus notified, January 30. 


Decisions in Two Civil Suits. January 29, 1725. 
| . Le Compte vs. Dreaux. Council confirms Mr. 


“3 Roquet’s ruling of post December 16, and clears 
plaintiff of obligation Svond board while defendant 
worked with him. Costs divided. 

2. De Latour vs. Coupart. Defendant has agreed to 
furnish tiles and make good his contract; and he is 
ordered to do so within 8 days. | 

Costs divided. 
Filed No. 78. 3 


Sale of House: Bienville to Dutisné. January 30, 1725. ——— 
De Bienville conveys a house and appurtenances to 


to Mr. Dutisné, captain and commander in Illinois (now 
represented by Madame D. and by Mr. Roquet), 
for 4000 francs; 1058 francs being paid down, residue 
| 2940 francs payable in a year; mortgage security. 
( . House about 32 feet long by 21 wide, with floors above 
rt : and below; partitions, doors and windows, locks and 
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hinges, front gallery; kitchen of stakes covered with 
bark. Lot of about 12 fathoms front by 25 deep, 


facing the Mississippi. 
House of timber with shingle roof. 
Bienville, 
Filed No. 79. 


Plea of Recovery. January 30, 17 25. 
moves to collect residue amounts on two notes due 
him by Mr. Nolan, and payable in flour or in money of 
Spain; item, on two notes due by Mr. Reboul in 
goods or in money of Spain. Prompt action desired; 
especially as Mr. de Nolan is about to start for Mobile. 

Procedure allowed. 


Inquest Ordered. February 1, 1725. Attorney General Fleurian 
calls for an inquest over the death of Guillaume 
Dubourg alias Beaucoudray; said to have died at 
Isle Dauphine; “this matter is of extreme conse- 
quence.”’ Let all parties concerned be heard before 
Mr. Bruslé. 
Granted: Delachaise. 


Summons to Testify. February 1, 1725. Sheriff Charles de La 
Morinniére serves notice on Jean Baptiste Marlot, 

Nicolas Miragouen, and Martin de Jaures Guibery, 

to appear at 2 p. m. before Mr. Bruslé and give testi- 

mony concerning the death of Guillaume Dubourg 


alias Beaucoudray. 


on Death of Duboursg- Beaucoudray. 1, 1725. 


Witness J. B. Marlot is aware that Dubourg went to 
get some negroes of the Company, from Mobile to 
Isle Dauphine, and died of an attack of dysentery, in 
hospital of Isle Dauphine, about last of N enaiiber, 
or first of December, 1719. Similar testimony by 
Nicolas Miragouen and Martin Jaure Guibery. 

First witness reports a small credit of flour; third 
witness, a credit of 108 francs, for the deceased's 
estate. 

Filed No. 80. 


Petition of Recovery. February 6, 1725. Pierre Le Comte moves 
to collect an account of 125 francs from Mr. Clair- 
fontaine. 

Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. January 23,1725. La dias, now repre- 
-gented by Barson de Lapériere, seeks to collect 60 
francs from one Durant, on a note overdue. 
Action granted. 
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Seizure Sustained. Bonhomme 1s. Chaperon. January 23, 1725. 
- Council orders the seized money deposited in the 
Treasury ‘until Bonhomme’s account be paid. 
Costs reserved. 


Petition of Recovery. January 25, 1725. Mr. De ievnnnen 
moves to collect 310 francs from Mr. Marest de 
Latour, due on a note. 
Action forward. 


Petition for Collaboration in Closing Accounts. January 27, 
1725. Mr. De Fontaine, former manager of LeBlanc 
ants, remonstrates that he cannot satisfy the demand 
or surrender of a certain La Perrierre account unless 
e Mr. La Perrierre himself, thus far obstructive, cooper- 
ate in straightening out some involved factors thereof. 
The longer Mr. La Perrierre delays, the longer he 
prevents the despatch of other accounts on this 
depending. 

Council orders La Perrierre to give the necessary 

aid so long as it is wanted. 


Memorial of Marest Delatour du Pin. January 27, 1725. Show- 
ing that one Coupard, Master Carpenter, has failed in 
his contract of roofing and weatherboarding plaintiff’s 
house. Let him be held to answer for the 250 francs by 
him receipted. 

Action granted. 


Summons for Hearing. January 27, 1725. Sheriff Vincent notifies 
carpenter Coupard (here: Coupart) to appear and 
answer in given suit. 


Petition of Recovery. February 6, 1725. Pierre Le Comte moves 
to collect an account of 125 francs from M. Clair- 
fontaine. | 

Action allowed. 


. Summons to Pay Claim. February 8, 1725. Sheriff Vincent to 
Mr. Clairefontaine, to pay, the bill of 125 francs owing 
to Mr. Le Comte. 


Summons to Pay Claim. February 8, 1725. LaDouceur vs. 
Durant. Sheriff Vincent notifies Durant to answer for 
a residue debit of 50 francs on his note of 60 francs. 


Summons to Pay Claim. February 8, 1725. Recorder Rossard vs. 
Jean Baptiste Barre. Sheriff La Morinniére notifies 
Barre to answer for a debit of 282 francs, plus interest 
and costs, due on sales. 


Summons to Pay Overdue Notes. February 8, 1725. Soubaigné 
vs. Reboul. Sheriff Vincent notifies Reboul to answer 
for two notes payable in goods or in money of Spain. 
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Petition of Recovery. February 9, 1725. Jean Baptiste Massy 


shows that Mr. Céard is accountable, as agent, for a 
debt of 6000 francs outstanding against Messrs. Kolly 
& Co., Let Mr. card: so answer. 

Action forward. 


Decisions in Six Civil Suits. February 10, 1725. 


1. Roussard vs. Barre. Claim allowed. 

2. La Douceur vs. Antoine Durant. Claim allowed. 

3. Ignace LaMesse vs. Beaumont. Out of court; costs 
divided. 

4, Soubaigné vs. Reboul. Still pending. Costs re- 
served. 

5. LeComte vs. Clairefontaine. Still pending. Costs 
reserved. | 

6. Durivage vs. Bourbault. Still pending. Costs re- 

served. 

Filed No. 82. 


Petition for New Marriage Contract. February 15, 1725. Peltier 


_ de Franchomme, officer stationed in Illinois, and mar- 
ried there to his material advantage, reports that the 


contract was destroyed by rats, or so the reasonable — 


indications point, and owing to his i inexperience he had 
omitted to require duplicate copy. Let the Court al- 
low him a new contract. 

Council reserves consent until Mr. Burseraut de 
Bellagrade, formerly Illinois notary, makes written 


declaration on facts of the case. 


Rats Devour Notary’s Records. February 16, 1725. Jacques 


Nicolas Burseraut de Belgarde, sometime notary in 
Illinois, confirms the report in question; rats being 
abundant up there ‘‘and of a size prodigious. ”’ He re- 


views the tenor of the contract. Gnawed vestige of | 


minutes were found under warehouse floor. 
Signed: Bussreau de Bellagarde. 
Filed No. 81. | 


Certificate on Marriage Contract. February 16, 1725. Chevalier 


Boisbriant certifies concerning the marriage contract re- 
corded by Bussereau de Bellagarde, between officer 
Franchomme and the widow of an officer Bourdon, about 
Sept. 1723. Chevalier Boisbriant witnessed the contract, 
and remembers that there was a deed of gift, 20, 000 
francs, in favor of Franchomme. Minutes commonly 
reported to have been destroyed by rats. Seal of 


Chevalier Boisbriant. 
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Petition Over Destroyed Marriage Contract. February 16, 1725. 
Nicolas Peltier de Franchomme moves for the hearing 
of certain witnesses to the perished record. 

- Council orders written declaration by Monsieur de 
Boisbriant and hearing of Messrs. Dartaguette, Belisle 
and Delisle before Councillor Delachaise. | 


Testimony on Marriage Contract. February 16, 1725. Witnesses 
Pierre Dartaguiette, Francois Seimars de Bellile, and 
Legardeur Delisle, agree on the fact of given marriage 
and a deed of gift in favor of officer Franchomme. 
Madame veuve Bourdon’s name has an Indian sem- 
blance. Marguerite Juoana. 
Filed No. 83. 


Summons to Pay Claim. February 19, 1725. At the instance of 
Ignace La Messe, Sheriff La ‘Morinniére notifies Claude 
Fortier, edge-tool-maker, to answer for claim of 25 
francs in copper specie, due on beer. 


Petition (renewed) for New Marriage Contract. February 21, 
1725. Officer Nicolas Peltier de Franchomme reviews 
the history of his destroyed marriage contract, and 
repeats his request for a fresh contract bearing equiva- 
lent provisions. 

Referred to the Attorney General. 


Decision on Marriage Contract. February 22, 1725. Attorney 
- General. Fleurian approves the granting of desired 
contract, and orders the record filed, whilst Madame 
Franchomme’ s ratification shall be obtained within six 

months and then entered on the minutes. 


Plea for Action of Redress. February 22, 1725. DeVerteiul, part- 


ner in land grant of Paris du Vernay, and director 
thereof, lodges complaint against the Captain (Sieur 
Chatham, ) Chaplain and surgeon-major of the trans- 
port ship La Gironde, for ‘‘insults and ill usages’’ at the 
expense of himself and his family during the voyage 
from Lorient. Item, on account of a libelous attack 
circulated by same parties after his arrival. 

(See 2631: Madame DeVerteiul by her own actions.) 

(See 2552-25316 and sequels, hardly to the credit of 
DeVerteiul. 26144.) 


Marriage Contract Issued Anew. February 23, 1725. Tiere of 


the agreement between Peltier de Franchomme and 
Madame veuve Bourdon. 


Petition of Recovery. Draft overdue. February 27, 1725. Henry 
3 Desgraves, retired captain, seeks to collect 45 Spanish 
dollars from Mr. Clairefontaine, une interest and costs. 

Action sorward. 
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Plea in Suit of Libel. February 28, 1725. The Attorney General — 
(Fleurian), asks the Reverend Father Raphael, Grand 
Vicar of Monseigneur of Quebec, to attend, or else 
delegate an ecclesiastical substitute to attend, impend- 
ing examination of witnesses on charge of libel brought 
a R. P. Lusurier, Dominican, Chaplain of La 

1ronde. 


Summons of Witnesses in Libel Suit. February 28, 1725. Notice 
| served by Sheriff La Morinniére on nine designated 
parties to appear before Councillor Bruslé at 2 p. m., 
to testify concerning charges brought by Monsieur De 

Verteuil, director of land grant of Paris Duverney. 


Testimony in Libel Suit. February 28, 1725. R. P. Raphael, 
Capuchin, attends the hearing. Evidence appears to 
consist of some shipboard tattle, reference to hazard- 
ous ditties, and free remarks of a personal cast. Noth- 
ing conclusive against the chaplain. 


Testimony in Libel Suit. March 2, 1725. Slight hearsay evidence 
from first witness, Captain Pierre Dartaguiette; 
second witness, R. P. Matthias, Capuchin, heard the 
parties exchange taunts, and that is all he knows of the 
matter. 

Filed No. 87. | 


Petition to Attach Property. March 2, 1725. Recorder Rossard 
moves for seizure against Baron D’hombourg, in order 
to satisfy a debit of about 1200 francs, outstanding on 


sales. 
Procedure allowed and instituted. 


Sheriff’s Sale of House. March 3, 1725. Notice served on Paulin 
Cadot, at instance of Julian Binard alias Laforge. 


Petition of Recovery. March 4, 1725. Recorder Rossard moves to 
_ collect from one Barré, Canadian, 374 pounds of flour, 
as charged on his note of October 19, 1723. 
Action forward. 


Laforge vs. Cadot. March 5, 1725. Sale deferred a fortnight. 
Parties to be present, or duly summoned. 
Filed No. 88. 


Laforge vs. Cadot. March 5, 1725. First and second advertise- 
| ments of impending sale of house and lot. The house 
is about 20 feet long by 14 feet deep, having two rooms; 

one with fireplace. Roof of palm thatch. Lot, 30 feet 


front by 60 deep. | 
Remonstrance Filed. (Counterclaim). March 6, 1725. Charles 


Chauvin Delery warns Councillor Bruslé not to re- 
lease any funds attached against Baron d’Hombourg 
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until petitioner be first paid; his claim being 474 francs 
due on a deal in boards. Mr. Delery inhabits Chapi- 


toulas. 


Memorandum of Lumber Account. March 6, 1725. Showing 
transaction between Baron d’ Hombourg and Mr. 
Durivage. Wood was furnished for Baron’s house. 
Net bill, 276 francs. 
(Connection is not expressed between this bill and 
Mr. Delery’s claim in preceding item. ) 


Sale of Real Estate. March 6, 1725. Showing that Baron d’Hom- 
bourg, Swiss captain, has conveyed to Councillor 
Bruslé three lots, numbered 45, 44, 46. Terms, 1575 
francs cash. — 


Seals Placed on Property of Late Langevin. March 7, 1725. At 
the request of Jean Baptiste Bergeron, sole legatee, 
Councillor Bruslé, seals the goods of Jacques Langevin, 
deceased on same day at the house of one Passepar- 
tout, baker, who is named custodian of the sealed 
_ property. Bergeron lives in Illinois, but is now at 
New Orleans. (The deceased had likewise lived in 
Illinois.) Three dugouts among the assets; two empty, 

one laden with salt meat. 

Filed No. 89. 


Petition to Collect Barber’s Bill. March 8, 1725. Surgeon Jean 
Jacques DeLanchy has shaved one Lafleure, Canadian, 
“even to the concurrence of sixty and eighteen beards 
at ten sous each, making together the sum of 39 
francs.’ Let the bill be legally collected, since La- 
fleure has avoided payment. 
Action forward. 


Petition in Slave Sale. March 8, 1725. Frére Malon, tailor, moves 
to recover full proceeds due from one La Combe, 
® traveler, on the sale of a negress by party Mesples, 
resident of Avoyelles. Frére Malon holds a note con- 
cerned in the transaction, and requires valid security; 
or else let the negress be sold at auction. 
Action instituted. 


Petition of Recovery, Slave Suit. March 8, 1725. Bonhomm, 
Canadian, moves to collect an account of 2300 francs 
due, as he urges, for the labor of five slaves during two 
years and four months in the service of Captain De 
Gauvry. 

Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. March 9, 1725. Martin de J aurrequibery, 
former warehouse guard at Biloxi, seeks to collect a 
residued chit of 56 francs from Mr. Berard, together with 
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two dry goods items (two ells of Limbourg and two 
shirts), plus interest and costs. 
Action forward. 


Petition for Inventory of Legacy. March 10, 1725. J. B. Berger- 
on, sole legatee of the late Jacques Longevin, asks that 
the seals be removed and the goods appraised, thereby 

the loss of those perishable. 
rant 


Court Order to Pay Claim. March 10, 1725. Council condemns 
Mr. Berard to satisfy the several demands urged by 
Martin Jauringny Berry. 


Decisions in Three Civil Suits. March 10, 1725. 

1. Martin vs. Berard. , Claims allowed. 

2. J. J. DeLanchy (here given Blanchy) vs. Lafleur; | 
Defendant to pay 193 francs for 28 shaves, as the 
-number here seems to stand. Claim was 39. francs 
for 78 shaves. Costs divided. 

3. Malon vs. LaCombe. Still pending. Costs reserved. 
Filed No. 90. 


Boshomm vs. DeGauvrit. March 14, 1725. Plaintiff nonsuited 
and subject to costs. . - 
Filed No. 91. 


Summons to Pay Compan Arrears. March.16, 1725. At the in- 
stance of Mr. Morisset, formerly an accountant of the 
Company, Sheriff La Morinniare notifies eleven 
designated parties to appear and answer for their 
stated arrears to the Company’s treasury. 


Petition to » ou Against False Witness. March 17,1725. Jacques 
de Mouster, indigo grower for Mr. LaFréniére, has 
been accused of taking 200 pounds of indigo from his 
employer. He seeks measures of redress, together 
with recovery of residue hire, interest and costs. 

Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. March 18, 1725. Botson, edge-tool-maker, 
“troned”’ the cart of Mr. Francois, residing at Bayou 
St. Jean, for stipulated sum of 80 francs, but has re- 
ceived only words of offence in compensation. Action 


desired. 
Granted. 


Plea for Voiding of Contract. March 19, 1725. ‘Undersigned De- 
Morand bought, or supposed that he was buying, a lot 
of land 8 acres front by 60 acres deep, on the Mis- 
sissippi, from Mr. Balcour. But since Mr. Balcour 
conveyed the same in defective form, and forasmuch 
as the property is liable to be annexed to the Com- 
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pany’s land, let the transfer be declared null and void. 
Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. March 20, 1725. Francois Jassen engaged 
to serve one Sansfacon, traveler, at 100 francs a year, 
and served nine months. Against the 75 francs thus 
- Owing, and further credits of two barrels of powder, 
two pounds of shot, two barrels of corn, he has received 
eight jugs of bear’s grease and 10 francs in copper. 
Let Sansfacon be cited to settle residue claim. 

Action forward. 


Petition for Appointment of Trustee. March 20, 1725. J. B 
Bergeron moves for appointment of a trustee for the 
vacant estate of the late Jacques Langevin. 

Approved, and the Council appoints Mr. sama 
Filed No. 180. 


Decisions in Three Civil Suits. March 20, 1725. 
i, on vs. De Morand. Claim allowed (155 
cs). 
2. Morisset vs. Estienne. Claim allowed (1602 francs). 
3. Morisset. vs. Goulude. Claim allowed (96 francs). 
Filed No. 92. 


Petition to Receive Legacy. March 22, 1725. J. B. Bergeron 
shows that under terms devised by the late Jacques 
Langevin, legatee shall educate a natural son of the 
deceased (now an infant of six months), and train him 
in the Catholic (Apostolic and Roman) faith. 
To this end, he moves for the release of estate funds. 
Attorney General accedes to transfer of said proper- 
ty to legatee J. B. B., as devised in will. 


Petition for of March 22, 1725. Duplicating 


the precedin iy but with the supplementary 
clause that Mr. Droy does not contest the matter, and 
is ready to comply with Court order, sun) ect to re- 
covery of costs. 


Summons to Pay Arrears. March 22, 1725. At the instance of 
Mr. Morisset, former (Company) accountant, Sheriff 
La Morinniére notifies nine designated parties to appear 
on the morrow and answer for settlement of their ar- 
rears to treasury. 


Petition of Recovery. March 23, 1725. Jean Matthieu Lanoi, alas 
Boucher, sold a house to one LeComte, nearly a year 
ago, for stipulated sum of 500 francs in copper specie, 
but has received only 10 Spanish dollars. There 

_ being no movables to seize, let him recover the house. 
Action forward. _ 
(Duplicate copy.) 
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Decisions in Ten Civil Suits. March 23, 1725. 
1. Thomelin vs. Franchomme. Thomelin shall sponsor 
draft until word from France. (500 francs. ) Costs 


reserved. 
2. Morisset vs. Delatour. (?) Defendant to pay claim, 
132 francs. 
te — vs. Denian. Defendant to pay claim, 200 
4. Morisset vs. Clairefontaine. Defendant to pay claim 
2800 francs. 
5. Morisset vs. DeBeaumont. Defendant to pay claim. 
88 francs. 
6. — vs. Cadot. Delendant to pay claim, 852 
ancs. 
7. Morisset vs. Fassier. Defendant to pay claim, 65 
francs. | 
8. Morisset vs. Pouyadon. Defendant to pay claim, 
325 francs. 7 
9. Morisset vs. Manaldé. Defendant to pay claim, 
266 francs. 
10. Jassenne vs. Sansfagon. Postponed. Costs reserved. 
Filed No. 93. 


Procedure in Libel Suit. March 27, 1725. R. P. Raphael is re- 
quested to appoint an ecclesiastical official and a 
promoter, for assisting in trial of Lusurier. 


Sentence of Interdict. March 27, 1725. Grand Vicar of His 
Lordship of Quebec, R. P. Raphael, Capuchin, issues 
a certain blurred command, in ink which would nowa- 
days be ignored by the Roman Curia, where black ink 
(or legible ink) is prescribed for correspondence expect- 
ing attention. Sheriff Vincent serves the notice 
(whatever it may have been, ) in pale, but still discernible 
ink, to chaplain Lusurier, defendant in libel suit. He 
is warned to “‘satisfy the foregoing requirements, under 
the penalities duly stated.” 

(An interdict is implied beyond question, in post- 
script to 25%, ) 


Libel Suit in Process. March 27,1725. Attorney General Fleurian 
asks the Council to designate a civil judge from their 
body, to take part in trial of Lusurier. R. P. Raphael 
de Luxembourg will act as ecclesiastical official and R. P. 
Hyacinthe as promoter. 


Court Order in Libel Suit. March 27.1725. The Attorney General 
directs that Lusurier be examined before the Civil 
Court, whilst the ecclesiastical promoter takes cog- 
nizance of any facts devolving to the spiritual jurisdic- 


tion. 
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Summons to Appear for Trial in Libel Suit. March 27, 1725. 


Petition for 


Formality of serving notice on Lusurier to appear 
(April 3) for joint hearing, civil and ecclesiastical; in 
default he will be liable to arrest. 


Old Right of Way. March 28, 1725. Undersigned 
Livet and Soubaigné, on behalf of Gentilly settlers, 
urge that ever “‘since this place. has been inhabited by 
the savages and by the French,” there was always a 
public road, restored five years ago by Messrs. Dreaux 
frares at their expense. But Mr. Rivard now tries to 


cut off the travel from original road, where the Gentilly © 


settlers also built a bridge, and would have them follow 
a new road, with a cypress trunk for “bridge’’ until 
petitioners chose to build a passable bridge for them- 


_selves.: They move to retain earlier conditions unop- 


posed. 
Notice served on Mr. Rivard. 


Ecclesiastical Sentence in Libel Suit. March 30, 1725. Another 


obliterated writing by R. P. Raphael, addressed to 
Superior Council. Its import appears in the Attorney 
General’s postscript, showing that in deference to 
R. P. Raphael’s request, Lusurier shall be forbidden 
by Captain of La Gironde to exercise ecclesiastical office 
until R. P. Raphael has removed his interdict. Lusur- 
ier is to stay on shipboard pending further order. 


Civil Sentence in Libel Suit. March 31, 1725. Council orders 


Captain of La Gironde to keep Lusurier on shipboard in 
compliance with R. P. Raphael’s request. 
Filed No. 94. : 


Court Order in Libel Suit. March 31; 1725. In review of the pro- 


ceedings, the Council enjoins Captain Jastram to keep 
Lusurier in the way of prisoner on shipboard, there 
being no ecclesiastical prison at New Orleans. It ap- 

ears that Lusurier has refused to show credentials; 
if such he has, to Grand Vicar R. P. Raphael, on the 


- ground that Lusurier is not a Capuchin, and so not 


amenable to a Capuchin Superior (despite the latter’s 
actual jurisdiction at New Orleans). Lusurier is 
positively debarred from all priestly functions for the 


time being. | 
Sheriff Vincent serves notice on Captain J astram. 


Attachment of Goods. March 3, 1725. At the instance of Mr. 
Charles Francois Pichot, and in virtue of earlier de- 


cisions in his favor, Sheriff Jacques Vincent seizes 
funds of Baron D’Hombourg to satisfy claim of 187 
francs owing to Mr. Noguet, tradesman at Lorient. 
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_ Testimony on Shipwreck of La Bellone. April 2, 1725. Pieeain 


concur on the fact of unavoidable disaster, probably 


caused by striking hard bottom of sand bars, and snags © 


in the river. Captain stayed with wreck after long 
boat was clear. Passengers Bordier and his child were 
drowned; also the exhausted captain of a launch. 
Cargo comprised Spanish tobacco, tar, peltry, from 


warehouse of Isle Dauphine. Ship foundered all of a — 


sudden, April 1, 1725. 
Wreck occurred in harbor of Isle a. (p. 24) 
as vessel was making ready to sail 
Captain of La Bellone, 
Captain of launch, who was drowned. 
Boissau. 
Beauchamp. | 
Faded almost to extinction. 


_ Examination of Lusurier, in Libel Suit. April 4, 1725. Bring- 
ing out the type of a frivolous worlding, or so his own 
answers disclose, in religious habit. He admits the 


dissolute conduct on shipboard and elsewhere. 
Attorney General orders hearing of witnesses. 
Filed No. 95. 


Decision Between Morand and Balcourt. April 5, 1725. Defen- 
dant (Balcourt) in default, and the sale in question 1S 
declared void. Costs on defendant. 

Filed No. 96. 


charge of ridiculing DeVerteuil, and acknowledging 
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STATE PAPERS, VOL. 4, PAGE 51, No. 113. 


Report to Congress January, 1824. 


(Translated from the Spanish by Alfred Delavigne, Esq., member 
of Louisiana Historical Society.) 

The legal representatives of Pierre Dolet of the Parish of Natchi- 
toches filed their notice, claiming a tract of land lying within the late 
neutral territory situated on the Bayou of the Adaise, in the settle- 
ment of Bayou Pierre, containing one league around the compass, 
taking for the center the house in which they live so that the whole 
- tract may form a tract of two leagues on each front, claiming by 
_ virtue of a grant signed and approved by the Lieutenant Governor 
of Nacogdoches, dated 14th of January, 1796, and also by virtue of 
occupation, habitation and cultivation for thirty-five years. _ 

The claim in supported by an official copy of documents of which 
the following is a translation: 

“Senor Lieut. Governor: Pedro Dolet, of Bayou Pierre, with due 
respect represents that he has made a settlement on one of the mar- 
gins of the Bayou of the Adaise, built a house, expended labor, and 
raised herds of horses and cattle, whereof he prays, that you would 
grant him at the place aforesaid, a league around the compass, taking 
for center his aforesaid house, so that all the land he prays for may 
form a square of two leagues on each front, for himself, his children 
and representatives. He prays you would grant him the aforesaid 
land on the terms by him stated, a favor which he hopes to deserve, 
etc. Bayou Pierre, December 7th, 1795. | 

Nacogdoches, Dec. 27th, 1795. 


Whereas Pedro Dolet has made a settlement on the margin of 
the Bayou of the Adaise with his house and herds, let this be referred 
to the Procurador de esta comun, and let him put the Petitioner 
formally in possession of the land prayed for without prejudice to 
third persons. 

| Signed: DON ERNANDEZ. 


On this, the 29th day of December, 1795, in compliance with the 
foregoing decree, I, José Cayetano de Zepeda Sividico, procurador 
del comun Pueblo de Neustra Senora del Pibar de Nacogdoches, went 
with the witness of my assistants, Don Joseph de la Vega and Vicente del 
Rio, to the place called Bayou of the Adaise, where the Petitioner claims 
and has built his house, in order to give to the said .D. Pedro Dolet, 
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who is now living on the premises, possession according to the decree; 
wherefore being at the designated place on the Bayou of the Adaise, 
and having inquired whether any of the neighbors would be injured 
by this grant, and having well ascertained that there was no impedi- 
ment whatever, and that none of the boundaries of the adjacent 
proprietors intersected or touched those designated by Pedro Dolet 
in the foregoing petition, for which reason no injury can result to 
the nearest neighbors by giving Pedro Dolet possession of the land 
he claims in his petition, with all the extent and boundaries therein 
mentioned; I have visited those boundaries, and the land they sur- 
round, with the aforesaid witness of my assistants and the said 
Pedro Dolet, and taking the latter by the right hand, I went with | 
him a number of paces from North to South, and afterwards from 
East to West, and then having let his hand go he went as he pleased 
on the said land of the Bayou of the Adaise, pulled up grass, made 
holes in the ground, planted stakes, cut bushes, threw dust into the 
air and on the ground, and performed several other acts or capers 
as evidence of the possession which I had given him in the name of 
his majesty, whom God preserve, of-the said land, with the extent 
and boundaries, which he has demanded, and in proof of the property 
which he now holds in it as sole master by virtue of this act of pos- 
session, and also as a symbol of the right of property which he for- 
ever holds on said lands of one league on each course of the compass 
in the manner, place, and with the boundaries expressed in his fore- 
going petition with all uses and privileges thereunto belonging; and 
afterwards I have designated the aforesaid tract of land by the name 
of San Pedro de las Adais, so that it may forever go by that name; 


and in order that said Pedro Dolet may be forever quieted in the 


peaceable enjoyment of his said land agreeable to law, and that the 
evidence of his right may appear, I have signed these presents with 
the witnesses of my assistants, at San Pedro de las Adais, the day, 
month and year aforesaid. ) 
JOSE CAYETANO de ZEPEODA. 
José Luis de la Vega. 
Vicente del Rio. 


Having seen the foregoing process verbal of possession given to 
Pedro Dolet, and without opposition, let the original document be re- 
corded, and let the party have such evidence of it as will enable him to 
prove. his right of property. I, Bernado Fernandez, Lieutenant of 
cavalry and commandant of the post of Nacogdoches, in the presence 
of my assistants did receive and record the said deed in place of a 
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notary, there being none, and I did not seal it having no seal of office. 
In testimony whereof I have signed these presents the 14th day of 
January, 1796. 
BERNADO FERNANDEZ. 
JOSE MA. GUARDIANA. 
MIG. SANCHEZ. 


_ A correct copy of the original was deposited with the public 
records in my possession.. Taken, corrected, and compared for, and 
at the request of Don Pedro Dolet in the presence of the witnesses 
of my assistants, who with me signed these presents at Negeagoches, 
the 30th day of May, 1796. 

BERNADO FERNS DEZ. 
Attest: MIGUEL SANCHEZ. 
JOSE MARIA GUADIANA. 


Note:—The Supreme Court of the United States, at its October 
term of 1879, in the case entitled the U. S. vs. Perot et alias, kins of 
Pedro Dolet, confirmed to the claimants a tract of land containing 
four square leagues and awarded scrip for all the lands which had been 
previously patep of by the U. S. amounting to 14250.86 acres. 

A. DELAVIGNE. 
709 Whitney Building. 
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THE EDITOR’S CHAIR 


We must apologize to our readers for the delay in this issue of 


our Quarterly as several causes combined, have brought it about. 


We can hardly complain of a scarcity of material. There is no other 
State in the Federal Union whose history is so full of adventure, of 
romance, of tragedy, in all their phases, of incidents of desperate 
bravery, of personal sacrifice, of stubborn determination, of final © 
successes, as this fair State of ours. 
For our excuse we must plead the War, the research required to | 
unlock our hidden treasures and the time necessary to convert at . 
least some part of our valuable data into such shapes as the twen- 
tieth century now demands. In beginning this our second volume 
we would call special attention to our opening article on ‘““The Ursu- 
lines of Louisiana,”’ written by that well known Louisiana writer and 
brilliant French scholar, Madame Heloise Hulse Cruzat. The Ursulines 
came to Louisiana in its earliest days, and have been a most impor- 
tant factor in Louisiana’s educational history. | 
Dr. Bishpam’s excellent article on “Fray Antonio de Sedella’”’ 
an appreciation of that historic character better known as “Pére 
Antoine,” the famous priest whose memory is still cherished in 
Louisiana, will be found very interesting and does justice to that 
distinguished man whose vagaries at times brought to him consider- 
able criticism, but the staunch old Christian that he was, carried him 
safely through it all. | 
‘Jackson Square,’’ New Orleans is the center of the classic 
und of ‘“‘old’’ New Orleans. In many cities and towns in the 
ederal Union are monuments built and named in honor of Andrew 
Jackson, the hero of the battle of New Orleans, January 8, 1815, 
where the English under Packenham were defeated and where the 
skill and courage of Andrew Jackson there displayed made him 
President of the United States some.years thereafter. Judge Henry 
Renshaw’s delightful essay on Jackson Square, the old Cathedral 
fronting it on the west and broad expanse of the Mississippi river 
bounding it on the east except for various freight sheds inherited 
from the “Carpet bag’ régime of the sixties, the Pontalba 
buildings on the north and south sides of the square, completes a 
picture historic, quaint, and reminiscent of the days that are gone. 
Lafayette’s visit to New Orleans was in 1824 and his name was 
given to one of our suburbs that half the people of our great city have 
no knowledge of, as it is lost within the grander city that has grown 
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above, below and around it, until Lafayette’s limits were lost in the 
maze of the changes made. Now we parallel London within which 
half a dozen cities have been lost by their absorption in the greater 
London of today. Mr. James Renshaw has handled this topic with 
rare skill and effectiveness, in his article on ‘“The Lost City of La- 
fayette’’ now published in this issue. 

We may say that the war-like spirit of the Romans of ancient 
days led them into the building of the famous highways some of 
which still stand as monuments to their enterprise and ability. The 
- automobile has Ied us into similar road building and the progress we 
- are making is simply wonderful. Mr. Chas. M. Kerr of our Highway © 
Engineering Department has given us cheerfully data as to what has 
been done and what we may expect to be done in the near future, 
highway construction in Louisiana. 

Perhaps the most notable paper that we present to our readers 
is that of Mr. Henry P. Dart on “Legal Institutions of Louisiana.” 
These to a considerable extent, are peculiar to our legal practice, and 
are collated in our “‘Civil Code” and based upon the famous Code of 
Napoleon. This essay of Mr. Dart’s will be of great interest to the legal 
fraternity everywhere and at the same time brings out the splendid 
possibilities of research work in the archives of our States papers 
where lie dormant the stories of interesting episodes in the history of 
several of the greatest nations of the world, of France, of Spain, of 
Great Britain and of the development of the United States of America 
as we find them today. We must ask all our friends to aid us in 
bringing out these treasures from their resting places, and we may 
say “‘such is our mission.”’ | 
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